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Because of the alarming new high in our crime rate 
in 1960, the wanton defiance of law and order, and the 
shocking disrespect for lawful authority on every level, 
it is an absolute necessity that we redouble our efforts 
to meet the challenge that lies ahead. It becomes im- 
perative that we create a better image to the public of 
the men and women who are dedicating their lives to public 
service in the field of law enforcement. 

This must be done in many ways. Two of the most im- 
portant are: (1) Improvements within our own depart- 
ments; (2) The creation of a healthier climate for law 
and order by gaining the support of the press, radio, and 
television. 

Take a long look at your own department. What 
image is it creating in your own community? What type 
of person is attracted into your ranks? To obtain the 
best and right type of officer, each department must have 
a program of strict screening of applicants, and pro- 
fessional training of recruits. In-service training pro- 
grams must be continually offered to personnel in order 
to maintain our departments at a high standard. Neat 
appearance and a firm businesslike manner should never 
be underestimated as attributes of a good law enforce- 
ment officer. Of course, there is no substitute for 
efficient and conscientious performance of duty; and 
it is a prerequisite that every law enforcement officer, 
from the raw recruit to the highest executive officer, 
sees himself as a symbol of integrity and justice. 

Law enforcement officers can be of the highest quality, 
but if the mirror which reflects us is distorted, the image 
shown to the public is distorted. 

Press, radio, and television play a vital role in mold- 
ing public opinion. At the present time, we see too 
much emphasis placed on infractions and misconduct 
on the part of a very, very small fraction of police 
personnel, while thousands of examples of fine police 
work go unwritten and unheralded. 

The communications industry can make a truly worth- 
while contribution to public service—and we hope it 
will—by engaging in a really strong campaign to win 
the respect and confidence of the public in law enforce- 
ment. 

It takes all of the communications media and ourselves, 
working together in close cooperation and putting forth 
our best effort, to reflect the undistorted image of the 
thousands of men and women who are willing to give 
not only the golden years of their lives, but even life 
itself, to protect the citizens. 


Let’s all get going! 
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One of the last remaining centuries-old 
cedars of Lebanon 


Lebanon, a modern republic, is located on the 
eastern shore of the Mediterranean Sea. Its area is 
1,015 square miles with a population slightly exceeding 
1,500,000. ‘This small country enjoys a high rate of 
literacy, and Beirut, the capital, has become an intel- 
lectual center of international importance. Because 
of the energy and culture of its people, the mountains 
which contribute to a delightful climate, and a large 
tourist trade, Lebanon is sometimes called the “Switzer 
land of the Middle East.” 


Beirut, the seat of government, with a population 
of 400,000, is the largest city in the Republic of Leb- 
anon. Its busy seaport is a gateway to the Arabian 
Peninsula. In the jet age, it has become known as a 
crossroads of international air travel. Its large modern 
airport, equipped to accommodate all commercial 
jet aircraft, logs 100 or more flights daily. 


Below, a view of the modern section of Beirut, with 
the famous Pidgeon Rocks and cliffs in foreground. Right, 
a view from the mountains above the coastal littoral, 
indicative of the abrupt rise in elevation. 

















The Police 


By MAJOR ELIAS RIZKALLAH 
The Inspector General 





The Internal Security Forces 


Beirut, Lebanon 


This is the 17th in the series of articles concerning 
civilian police forces of Europe, Asia and Africa 
This article was prepared by the author upon re- 
quest of Brigadier General Edward F. Penaat, 
USAREUR Provost Marshal, and Albert E. DuBois, 
Deputy Police Commissioner (Ret.), Philadelphia, 
Pa., Police Department. General Penaat and the 
IACP express their appreciation to the author and 
to Mr. DuBois for making this article possible. 


The City ol I ripoli, in North Lebanon, is a develop 
ing seaport and lies at the foot of a mountain peak 
10,000 feet above sea level. At the summit of this 
nearby mountain peak is situated the world-famous 
Cedars of Lebanon. A popular winter resort with 
electrically operated ski tows is maintained at the 
Cedars, where winter sports enthusiasts vacation from 


all parts of the world. 


The Cities of Sidon and ‘Tyre lie to the south ol 
Beirut, along the seacoast, and are familiar names to 
students of archeology and the ancient history of the 
Holy Land. ‘This area of modern Lebanon was known 
to the ancients as Canaan. ‘These two seaports were 
the home of the ancient Phoenicians, whom history 
credits with being the first competent sea navigators. 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR — Major Rizkallah has 
held his present position of Inspector General, ISF, 
since September, 1959. His professional background 
includes 27 years of experience in the Gendarmerie- 
Police now comprising the Internal Security Forces. 
Born in Lebanon in 1910, he is a Baccalaureate Grad- 
uate of the College de la Sacesse, Beirut. Married 
and the father of three children, he has many close 
relatives living in the United States, principally 


ning in New Jersey, Texas, Mississippi, Arizona and Cali- 
Trica. fornia. He is an active member of IACP and studied 
| re- police administration and training in the United 
laat, States in 1957-58 under a program arranged and 
Bois, supervised by the IACP Training Division. He has 
phia, been decorated by his Government with the highly 
the valued “Knight of the Order of the Cedars of Leban- 
and on” and holds other awards for outstanding achieve- 
ment. 
lop In the interior of Lebanon, across the mountain 
eak range which runs north and south along the sea coast, 
this . . . , . 
is situated the fertile Bekaa Valley. Here is located 
rOuUS ° ° . ° 
ith the ancient city of Baalbeck, the site of an ancient 
\ 
the Roman colonial city, and world-famous for its well 
om preserved ruins. In an excellent state of preservation, 
there can be seen the ruins of the Temples of Jupiter, 
ol Bacchus and Venus. In these ancient ruins is held 
» tO | annually the equally famous Baalbeck Music Festival 
the Top-flight musical organizations from Europe and 
wn tis : ; : 
the United States appear at this festival. It is an 
ere 
oe important social event to the Lebanese and inte 
ors. national lovers of music. 
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Major Rizkallah stands by terrain map of Lebanon, 
the “Switzerland of the Middle East.” 


Organization of the Internal Security Forces 


The Lebanese police system, designated as the In 
ternal Security Forces, is a semi-national police or- 
ganization. Some of its main elements are military 
in character; however, all elements normally are undet 
the authority of the Ministry of Interior. All members 
of the Internal Security Forces are also subject to 
All civilian police 
forces were combined under one head in 1959 by a 
Previous to that time, four 
separate police forces existed. Three of the separate 
forces were combined, still retaining their individual 
identity, however, under a newly established Director- 
ate General of Internal Security. One olf the previous 
forces, the Police Municipal, was eliminated. — Its 
personnel and functions were absorbed by the re 


military laws and regulations. 


eovernmental decree. 


maining elements of the new system. 


Left, columns which have defied the winds of centuries 
remain standing at the ruins of the Temple of Jupiter at 
Baalbeck. Below, a view of the harbor and ancient ruins 























The Director General, Internal Security Forces, is 
appointed by a Decree of the Council of Ministers 


and reports directly to the Minister of Interior. 


The current organizational decree establishes, unde 
the Director General, four major subordinate inte: 
nal security forces commands, each headed by a ling 
officer reporting directly to the Director General 
These four major subordinate elements are designated 
as (1) the Gendarmerie of Lebanon; (2) the Beirut 
Police Command; (3) the Judicial Police Command; 
and (4) the Internal Security Forces Institute Com 
mand. 


A filth element of the Internal Security Forces is 
the Inspectorate Generale. ‘The officer heading this 
Inspectorate is appointed by a decree of the President 
of the Republic and reports directly to the Ministe: 
of Interior. He is required by law, however, to co 
operate with the Director General in ensuring high 
level supervision of the organization, efficiency, mo 
rale, and, particularly, training of all elements ol 
the Internal Security Forces. The author of this 
article presently holds the position of Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Internal Security Forces. 


Another important element is the Council of Com 
mand, a high-level administrative and advisory coun 
cil composed of the following: the Director General, 
Internal Security Forces; the Inspector General, In 
ternal Security Forces; and the Commander of one on 
more of the four major subordinate line units com 
posing the Internal Security Forces. These officials 
are all ex officio members of the Council. “Two high- 
ranking Army officers, nominated by the Army Com 
mand and appointed by the Minister of Interior, 
are also members of the Council. “The Council re 
ports directly to the Minister of Interior. 


The Council of Command prepares and presents to 
the Minister of Interior recommendations concerning 
personnel strength, equipment and organization ol 
the Internal Security Forces. It controls the pro 
motion scheme for enlisted men and _ officers, the 


(Please turn to page 45) 


Photos, top to bottom: (1) A modern classroom 
at the Internal Security Forces joint training school 
facilitates instruction in the techniques of the Henry 
system of fingerprint classification; (2) Sound-proofed 
and specially designed, the Central Radio Telecom 
munications Room at ISF Headquarters in Beirut has 
streamlined operations of the central telecommunica 
tions switchboard and radio dispatchers’ positions; 
(3) Headquarters of the combined Internal Security 
Forces in Beirut, comprised of a group of rectangula 
buildings, with the 2nd floor area in the immediate 
center of the building being the location of the neu 
radio central operations room The metal folding 
doors shown in rear of the radio patrol jeeps lead to 
a storeroom which is now being converted to a central 
prisoner reception center. 
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They thread their way through snarled 
traffic . . . through streets teeming with 
humanity . . . through congestion that 
would stop another vehicle in its tracks. 
That’s why many a citizen has found 
a Harley-Davidson Solo a quick re- 
sponse to an emergency. It got there 
when seconds meant saving life, limb 
or property. 

Throughout the United States, Har- 
ley-Davidson Solos and Servi-Cars are 
setting distinguished police records for 
dependability. The speedy, highly ma- 
neuverable Police Solo has proven itself 
an ideal pursuit vehicle for apprehend- 
ing traffic violators and criminals. And 
for general all-around police duty — 
checking meters, routing traffic, mark- 
ing cars, business and residential pa- 
trols — the versatile Harley-Davidson 
Servi-Car is without question the finest 
vehicle for the job. 

Smooth riding, easy handling, simple 
maintenance, economical operation. — 
are just a few of the Solo and Servi-Car 
features. For more facts on the new 
1961 line of police motorcycles, see your 
dealer now. Or write Harley-Davidson 
Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, for 
new, colorful, detailed brochure. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Police Motorcycles 





The Police 
of Thailand 


By CHAMRAS MANDUKANANDA 
Police Lieutenant General 
Commissioner of the C.I.D. 
Thai Police Department 
Bangkok, Thailand 


\lthough ‘Thailand’s history is old and a lengthy 
one, her role in international affairs before World 
War II had been modest and the country little known 
except to a small number of foreign geologists and 
European traders who came to reside in the country. 
Not until recently, when the world has become jet- 
minded, with every plane coming to the Far East 
stopping at her modern airport, has Thailand come 
out in the limelight. 

The area of the Kingdom of Thailand is approxi 
mately 200,000 square miles, slightly smaller than 
that of Texas. Total population is estimated at 25 
million, with Bangkok, the capital city, having ap- 
proximately two million. 


Thailand has a long history of government. It was 
under absolute monarchy for over six centuries until 
1932, when the revolution succeeded in introducing 
into the tiny Kingdom a constitutional monarchy. 
However, the King remains significantly the symbol 
of national unity. 


In the old days, when telegraph and railways were 
unknown, and the only transportation to various parts 
of the Kingdom was boat, horse or elephant, the King 
was represented in remote provinces by a Governor. 
The Governor was responsible almost completely for 
provincial administration and justice. With the help 
of district officers and the village headmen, he col- 
lected taxes and preserved law and order in his prov- 
ince. ‘They—the Governor, the district officer and 
the village headman—are the forefathers of the mod- 
ern Thai police. 

Westernization of the country’s administration, 
which began following King Chulalongkorn’s visits 
to Europe in 1897 and 1907, resulted in nationwide im- 
provement. Bangkok was linked by railways with the 
north, the south and the east. Telegraph and tele- 
phone were introduced. Sanitation was improved, 


more hospitals were built, and, with the addition of 
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schools and teaching facilities, education was exten 
sively encouraged. ‘The first university was estab 
lished during King Chulalongkorn’s reign. Realizing 
the great need for education, the King, for the first 
time in the country’s history, granted scholarships for 
studying abroad to Thai students and sent his own 
sons to Europe for further studies. 


POLICE HISTORY 

It was during King Chulalongkorn’s reign, some 
60 years ago, that the police force of ‘Thailand was 
created. First, the Bangkok Police was established foi 
the particular purpose of preserving law and order in 
the capital. Later, another unit—the Provincial Po 
lice—was set up to serve rural areas outside Bangkok. 


The Bangkok Police was under the supervision ol 
a director general, while the Provincial Police was 
separately and directly under the Minister of Inte1 
ior. 

In 1922 the two police units were combined and be 
came one police department under a single Director 
General who, in turn, was responsible to the Minister 
of Interior. 


In its early years, the Thai Police Department em 
ployed English and Danish army officers to help train 
personnel and organize the department. (Fingerprint 
ing was introduced in 1907 by Mr. Lawson, an English 
man.) 


Since Thailand has a frontier of some 2,000 miles 
and could not afford a large standing army, because ol 
its agricultural economy, the task of guarding the long 
frontier was assigned to the Police Department from 
its beginning. This has given the department a mili 
tary character. At present, the Thai police officer 
has a rank, bestowed upon him by the King, similar 
to that of an army officer. 


Functioning within the Ministry of the Interior are 
the Metropolitan Police, the Provincial Police, the 
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Central Investigation Division and auxiliary units, 
such as the training schools, and the various specialized 
divisions, such as secretariat, prosecution, quartermas 
ter, immigration, communication, etc. 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE 

Commanding officer of the Metropolitan Police is 
a Commissioner with the rank of Police Lieutenant 
General. The agency serves the metropolitan areas 
of Bangkok and Thonburi, its sister city which is 
located on the opposite bank of the Chow Praya River. 

Administratively, the Metropolitan area is divided 
into three police districts, namely; Northern Bangkok, 
Southern Bangkok and Thonburi. Each district comes 
under the supervision of a Commander, usually with 
the rank of Police Colonel. 

Each district is subdivided into many police sta- 
tions, number of which is determined by density of 
population and the volume of crime. Three to low 
of these stations are grouped to form a small ad 
ministrative area within the district, normally under 
the command of a Superintendent with rank of Police 
Lieutenant Colonel. ‘The Superintendent, in turn, 
is responsible to the commander of the district. Each 
police station is in command of a Chiel Inspector, 
who holds rank of Police Major or Lieutenant Colonel 
Under the Chief Inspector are two Inspectors with 
rank of Police Major or Captain. One Inspector is 
responsible for investigation of crime within the 
station’s jurisdiction; the other is responsible for ad 
ministration and prevention of crime. 

The Metropolitan police has a number of auto- 
mobiles equipped with two-way radio to patrol the 


Photos, lop to bottom to left: (1) Thar Mounted 
Police, a unit of the Metropolitan Police, return sin 
gle file down a Bangkok street from a daily training 
exercise; (2) a patrol boat used by the Marine Police; 
(3) a vadio patrol cary on routine check near the 
Victory Monument; (4) a Thai police officer directs 
traffic; (5) a ballistic expert examines evidence in thi 
Police Laboratory, and (6) a Thai police officer (sub 


lieutenant) in his working uniform. 
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This is the Headquarters of the Thai Police Depart 
ment in Bangkok. The monument commemorates 


police who have given their lives in the service. 


two cities day and night. However, due to the limited 
number of prowl cars, foot patrols are still depended 
upon to a very large extent. The ‘Tratlic Division 
has many motor scooters which are daily dispatched 
to various police stations to enforce traffic laws and 
regulations. ‘These scooters have, to a certain extent, 
lessened the patrol problem created by a_ limited 
number of radio patrol cars. In addition, the mounted 
police are highly useful, particularly in handling 
crowds and riot control. A canine corps is also main 
tained to assist the local stations in patrol and crime 
detection. Occasionally, the police dogs are loaned 
to assist the Provincial Police. 


The Children and Wellare Division was recently 
created to deal with the increasing problem of juvenil 
delinquency and to cooperate with other organizations, 
such as the Public Welfare Department and the Bang 
kok and Thonburi Municipalities in crime prevention. 

\ttached to the Metropolitan Police is another im 
portant unit—the fire brigade. It has many fire sta 
tions throughout Bangkok and Thonburi. Fire trucks 
are equipped with two-way radio and are in constant 
contact with the Metropolitan Police Headquarters. 


THE PROVINCIAL POLICE 


The Provincial Police, as is the case with the Metro 
politan Police, is commanded by a Commissioner who 
usually holds rank of Police Lieutenant General. 


For administrative purposes, the entire country 
is divided into 9 Provincial Police Regions, with the 
exception of Bangkok and Thonburi, which are in 
the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Police. Each 
Provincial Police Region has as its head a Comman 
der with the rank of Police Major General or Colonel. 
Six or seven provinces are grouped into one Region. 


A provincial force is headed by a Superintendent 
who holds rank of Colonel or Lieutenant Colonel. 
Each province is further broken down into districts 
and villages. Each district has a police station, headed 
by a Police Captain, while in a large village there 
is a police station, headed by a Police Lieutenant. 
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Plans are being considered to sct up a police station 
in every village and sub-village, since a greater demand 
lor its existence is recognized. 

To guard the national frontier, a separate force, 
the Border Patrol Police, was set up, but this recently 
has become a part of the Provincial Police. Heading 
the Border Patrol is an Assistant Commissioner with 
rank of Police Major General. The Assistant Com 
missioner is responsible lor border patrol functions ol 
the Provincial Police and plays a significant role in 
coordinating the work of the Border Patrol and that 
of the Provincial Police. 

The regions bordering the northern part of ‘Thai 
land are notorious for opium growing. “There opium 
is grown and smuggled into ‘Thailand for shipping 
abroad, The splendid job performed by the Borde: 
Patrol in preventing and suppressing opium smug 
gling accounts for a marked decrease in the illegal 
trade. 

In the mountainous regions north and northeast 
of Thailand are wandering hilltribes which are en 
gaged in the opium trade and farming. Since they 
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This isa typical police station bu Iding in Thailand 


know nothing about agriculture, they usually abandon 
their farms alter only one crop. ‘This has resulted in 
massive destruction of the forest in the regions lo 
meet the problem, the Border Patrol is given an addi 
tional duty cf befriending the hilltribes, teaching 
them agriculture, and establishing schools lor them 
Fhese duties are performed in close cooperation with 
the Ministry of Agriculture and the Ministry of Edu 
cation. The Border Patrol has been successful with 
its assignments and is now extending its activities 
to cover other parts of eastern and southern “Uhailand 
in which hilltribes live. 


CENTRAL INVESTIGATION DIVISION 

Scientific criminal investigation was introduced in 
1926, and this led to establishing the Police Labora 
tory. It was found that after the harvest season (Feb 
ruary to May) crimes were rampant in the rural areas 
Because of its limited strength, the Provincial Police 
could not deal effectively with the problem. Hence, 


(Please turn to page 44) 
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NEWL QUALITV KITS by FAuROT 





#642 Dual Purpose Finger Print 
Taking Kit — This new, portable 
Finger Print Taking Kit permits 
finger prints to be taken on a flat 
or slanted surface if desirable. 

An added feature is the fact 
that inking can be done to take 
all ten fingers in one inking oper- 
ation. This permits a more effi- 
cient operation with a minimum 
of effort. 





=643 OBLITERATED NUM- 
BER KIT — This kit is de- 
Signed for restoring 
obliterated serial numbers 
that have been removed 
from guns, motors, bicy- 
cles, typewriters and other 
metal objects to destroy 
their possible identifica- 
tion. It is small, compact 
and contains the neces- 
sary equipment and 
chemicals for processing 
and restoration of num- 
bers by following the sim- 
ple instructions. 





644 PARAFFIN TEST KIT 
— With the contents of 
this kit, an investigator 
can make a chemical test 
for powder residue often 
of value in crimes involv- 
ing the discharge of fire- 
arms. This could be useful 
in the investigation of 
such crimes as homicide, 
felonious assault, or sui- 
cide by firearms. 

This kit is completely 
self contained with 
easily applied, detailed 
instructions. 





+645 SEMEN TEST KIT — 
This kit is useful in deter- 
mining the presence of 
semen on clothing, sheets, 
and similar materials. 
Fresh or dried stains can 
be successfully examined. 
This may establish evi- 
dence of crime or offenses 
of a sexual nature. The 
necessary equipment, 
chemicals, and instruc- 
tions are contained in this 
kit. 














+646 DETECTION POW- 
DER KiT—This kit contains 
sensitive powders which 
are a valuable aid in trap- 
ping thieves. Upon appli- 
cation of powder to object 
and a subsequent hand- 
ling by the suspect, a visi- 
ble stain will appear when 
perspiration or other 
moisture touches the skin. 
These stains are difficult 
to remove. 





For further information on these and many other 
Faurot products and for your FREE catalog write to: 


FAUROT, INC. 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Designers and Manvtacturers of Crime 
Detection & Identification Equipment 


















A Cure for 


By JAMES LATCHAW 
Traffic Consultant 


Insurance Institute for Highway Safety 


Washington, D. C. 


of experience in the traffic law enforcement field. 


Safety Patrol. 
enforcement.) 


Police olficials know the public must be “for” 
good laws and good enforcement for a traffic acci- 
dent prevention program to succeed. Unreasonable 
laws will not be obeyed, regardless of the measure 
of enforcement. 


However, if drivers are not informed of traffic prob- 
lems and proper corrective measures, they can hardly 
be expected to cooperate with and support their traffic 
enforcement agency. 


This is the problem that must be met by the police 
administrator: how can the traffic enforcement func- 
tion be performed so as to 1) enforce all traffic laws, 
2) provide public traffic education, and 3) gain the 
support of the public, and thus its voluntary coopera- 
tion? 


The attitude of some is, “Leave safety education to 
the departmental public relations officer.” They fail to 
recognize that the number of persons assigned to this 
duty is usually small. Then, too, only a superficial, 
short-lived result can be expected from news stories, 
posters, and safety talks. Something more must be done 
to gain the voluntary compliance of the motoring pub- 
lic. One approach is through proper use of the traffic 
warning ticket. 


Every efficiently administered traffic enforcement 
agency has established policies to guide patrol officers 
in performing their duties. These policies, usually 
unwritten and non-uniform, allow a certain tolerance 
in violations before requiring a court citation. ‘The 
area between the outright violation and the so-called 
borderline case might be termed the area of the sloppy 
driver. 

Some olficials approach this area with a “head-in- 
the-sand” attitude. They seem to feel if they ignore 
these violators they will disappear. In a way they 
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The Sloppy Driver 


(The author joined the staff of the Insurance Institute for 
Highway Safety in June, 1960, following more than 20 years 
He served 
with the lowa Department of Public Safety in the driver 
license division and later as an officer with the lowa Highway 
With the IIHS he specializes in traffic law 









are right, because thousands of them kill one an 
other in traffic accidents every year. 


Other officials, in an effort to get better entorce- 
ment against offenses worthy of court appearance, 
have dispensed with written warnings. It is true that 
such action may result in a short-term increase in court 
citations, but it leaves the huge potential involving 
borderline violations untouched. A_ better way for 
these persons to step up enforcement of violations 
worthy of court citation might be through a retraining 
program, coupled with improved supervision. 


The driver who has had a series of accidents ob 
viously should correct his ways. In a state with a 
good driver improvement program he will either do 
better or find himself without a driver's license. 


The person who drives for a longer period without 
an accident is another problem. This driver is not 
habitually careless or reckless, although he may have 
poor driving habits. These habits may be such that 
other drivers make allowances for him, but only un 
der certain conditions will they cause an accident 


For example, a driver gives the wrong signal betore 
turning right. If his left-turn signal flashes unde 
these conditions, other drivers expect him to turn 
left, and the less hazardous turn to the right usually 
can be made salely. 
driver behind is traveling fast and sees the signal too 
late. He is afraid to pull to the left for fear of 
striking the turning car broadside. In trying to pass 
behind the turning vehicle he drives as closely to the 
right as possible, and smashes the turning car in the 
right rear. The improper signal did not cause the ac- 
cident, but it certainly did contribute to it. 


However, let’s suppose the 


Now the investigating officer appears on the scene. 
He’s a “bear hunter.’”’”. Rabbits are too small for him! 
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has for 88 years been dedicated to the preservation of lite 
and property—a record unmatched in the field of private 
protection. Unmatched, also, is the spirit of cooperation that 
exists between ADT and municipal engineers engaged in 
ol] ol [CoM] i-1\ exon (late MoLite MM LITUL(CLe] IVAN ol-1a\-lilel[e] >< el-lal-laletom 


A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 








In his own mind he’s the best traffic officer in the 
state, because he believes in arresting the “serious” 
violator. He looks for drag-racers and bank robbers, 
but considers drivers who commit minor violations 
beneath his notice. 

In fact, he saw the driver of the first car mentioned 
above commit the same error in signaling just two 
weeks ago. However, he didn’t think it important 
enough to correct. When his partner pointed out 
the error, he laughed and answered with the time-worn 
phrase, “You can’t get ‘em all. We'll save him fon 
seed.” If he had made the correction when he had 
the opportunity, this accident would not have hap 
pened. ‘Two wecks ago the violation was worthy ol 
a written warning. Now it has contributed to an 
accident and deserves a court citation. 

If enforcement officers are working for the sole pur 
pose of arresting people, our “bear hunter” did a fine 
job. We hope, however, the ultimate goal of enforce- 
ment is to impress people with the need for driving 
better. ‘This should be accomplished belore the ac 
cident happens—not alter. 

It seems, within reasonable limits, that it is not the 
amount of penalty that controls violations of law, 
but certainty of apprehension. If we knew, for in 
stance, that every time we drove one mile per hou 
over the speed limit in a particuler state we would be 
stopped by an officer and issued a ticket, we probably 
would never speed in that state. 

On the other hand, if a tolerance is allowed we all 
take advantage of it. Instead of trying to stay within 
a strict speed limit we let our driving get sloppy and 
may exceed the limit by several miles per hour. ‘The 
unfortunate part of the picture is that if the tolerance 
is five miles per hour we can violate the law by fou 
miles per hour and never have it brought to our at 
tention. But if we happen to violate by five miles per 
hour we suddenly find ourselves with a court citation. 
This is expensive. Personally, I'd rather receive a 
warning ticket at a lesser speed. Then, if the fault 
Was in my speedometer I could have it fixed. If the 
fault was mine, | would drive more carefully and 
spend my money on a new set of golf clubs instead 
of leaving it in court. 

\lthough the primary function of a trallic depart 
ment is-law enforcement, it must be recognized that 
every word or act of these officers also is loaded with 
public relations. Whether these relations are good o1 
bad depends partly on the personality of the officer, 
but more on proper training and supervision by his 
department. 

There is no place in society today for an arrogant, 
abusive traflic officer. ‘The day of the lecture is past, 
unless it occurs in the atmosphere of a driver improve 
ment class. I'm afraid | would accept with very poor 
grace a bawling out by some misguided policeman 
in front of my wile or children, but I could accept a 
warning ticket on any type of minor infraction with 
out loss of face. 


If the ticket is properly issued, the officer has de 
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veloped good public relations tor his department, 
corrected a driving error which one day could caus« 
an accident, and made a permanent record of the 


enforcement contact. Motorists who continue to make 


mistakes and collect a number of these tickets will 
come to the attention of the driver improvement 
section. 

Trallic safety must be sold to the driving public 
day in and day out. ‘There is no more logical way 
for enforcement officers to do it than by issuing warn 
ings on borderline violations in a friendly, helpful 
manner. ‘The friendly manner cements good public 
relations. The violator is relieved that he did not 
receive a summons to court. The warning ticket 
by becoming part of the permanent file, makes ob 
vious the fact that such records are kept and consid 
ered. Drivers can logically expect that a collection 
of such tickets will not be overlooked. 

Issuing this ticket makes the correction an olficial 
part of the officer's duties. verbal correction, even 
a courteous one, simply creates a situation for personal 
friction between the officer and the violator. Since the 
driver feels compelled to explain or answei in his own 
defense, it often takes the form of a bawling out 
The end result is a resentlul driver who later brags 
that he talked the officer out of a ticket 


Traffic warnings should never take the place ol 
citations. These warnings have their own place, and 
that is the gray zone between the exact letter of the 
law and the point where citations are issued 

Traffic warnings must be in ticket form to achiev 
the best result, without a lecture. “They must be issued 
under a firm policy to keep the weak enforcement 
officer from using them in place of citations. ‘They 
must be made a part of the permanent record file 
Vheir benefits will be noted in better driving practices 
decreased accident experience, and improved public 
relations. 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY CENTER 


‘The National Research and Information Center on 
Crime and Delinquency of the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, which was recently estab 
lished as an “idea center” in the field with grants 
from the Rockefeller Brothers Fund and the National 
Institute for Mental Health, will act as a clearing 
house for current projects on adult crime and juve 
nile delinquency. ‘The Center is located at 44 1 
23rd Street, New York 10, New York. 

The Center, under direction of Dr. Hyman H 
Frankel, will collect and disseminate information not 
only on research in the strict sense, but also on all 
kinds of programs in institutions and services, exper! 
ments, innovations, developments and demonstrations 
Information is solicited on projects that are underway, 
unpublished, or published in places where they may 
escape the full attention of those interested in the 
prevention, control and treatment of crime and de 
linquency. 
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Meet 
the new 


Chrysler 


ei’ FORO 


pping Chrysler big 
ny enough for 


ong, solid, 


ade-resistant brake- ir 1ing areal). 
e car with plenty of room inside for 
1 the force. 
matched maneuverability, the Enforcer is fitted out 
ecial heavy-duty version of Chrysler's famous torsion- 
NSION «s.. Be cesgrer balanced to take tight turns 
heeling over. The Enforcer's V-8 engine is specifically 
tuned (hi-performance cam, 4-barrel carburetor, dual exhausts) 
pmeet the rugged needs of police work. 


For all it 


this big cruiser goes easy on gas 


and maintenance costs. Its engine reflects the kind of economy 
that has earned 4 out of the last 5 class wins in the Mobilgas 
Economy Run for Chrysler. Its one-piece welded Unibody is 
1, ratt sting, too, because of 7 dips 

p heavy-duty alternator keeps 

urrent under all engine conditions, 


kind of test. See how it 


e task you'll ask of it. 


* Send f 
plete specif 
post card anc ail to: 
Chrysler Motors Corporation, Detroit 31, Michigan. 


cer brochure—containing com- 
vrite your name and address on a 
Chrysler Enforcer, P. O. Box 857, 











Utilizing Manpower 


By PAUL J. PRICE 
Chief of Police 
Dayton, Ohio 


Radio-equipping 12 officers assigned tratlic beats 
in our downtown district has improved manpowei 
utilization and given individual patrolmen better 
protection. 

Belore we added Handie-Valkie pocket receivers 
these men on the street were completely out of con- 
tact. We had no quick means to send specific trallic 
control or complaint assignments to them. More im 
portant, without hearing police emergency broadcasts, 
the men could be completely unaware that there was 
a store robbery or other situation a hall-block away. 

We purchased 13 Handie-Talkie pocket receivers 
early this year. ‘'welve units were assigned to the 
traffic section and put to work by downtown tralfic 
officers in March. The city’s 13th unit, plus two othe: 
models purchased late in 1959, are utilized by the de- 
tective section for stakeouts, vice raids, narcotics in- 
vestigations and other special assignments. One other 
user of the pocket receivers is Lt. Russell Guerra, 
traffic section, who uses the unit for monitoring the 
police channel during his morning and evening flights 
over the city to broadcast traffic conditions and warn 
ings on a local radio station. He also carries a Handie- 
Falkie transmitter to talk directly to the police dis- 
patcher, police vehicles and foot traffic officers on 
the ground. 


Weighing 12 ounces each, the fully transistorized 
receivers are normally clipped to belts or carried in 
shirt or coat pockets. ‘They provide a full 500 milli- 
watts of audio output. For particularly noisy loca 
tions, lapel speakers are used to bring the sound closer 
to the ear. The self-contained receivers are powered 
by nickel-cadmium batteries which are recharged each 
night in a charger rack in the traffic section offices. 
Each charge provides up to 14 hours of operation. 

Messages can be sent to these radios from the dis- 
patcher at downtown headquarters or, in an emer- 
gency, from a mobile unit in a lieutenant’s cruisei 
car, a sergeant’s motorcycle or any other radio- 
equipped vehicle in the Dayton police network. The 
12 radio-equipped officers are assigned numbers pre- 
ceded by the letter “F”-for-footman for radio call sign 
purposes. During peak traffic hours the men oversee 
key intersections. At other times they patrol assigned 
areas, checking traffic and parking and handling rou- 
tine police functions. 

Keeping these men informed of the overall traffic 
picture and of any emergencies during rush hours aids 
in controlling Dayton’s traffic. If an intersection sig- 
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Officer Richard Koerner directs traffic, 
VHF receiver clipped to belt and with lapel speakei 
clipped to collar tab for audio clarity above traffic 
noise. 


wearing 


nal fails or an accident blocks a street, a nearby down 
town man can be radioed to the scene. If rerouting 
or banning of right or left turns are needed to cleat 
traffic, specific directions can be radioed to officers 
at each affected intersection. Officers can be dis 
patched from’ intersections during the evening rush 
hour or while on their regular beats to handle com 
plaints received at headquarters. If a car is blocking 
an alley, a drunk is creating a disturbance or a shop 
lifter has been apprehended by store detectives, the 
nearest policeman can be radioed to the scene in 
minutes. 

A fire, strike mob or serious accident in or near the 
downtown district finds another important use foi 
pocket receivers. A man on foot might hear sirens, 
but he has no idea where they're heading or why. 
With radio, he hears the police broadcast about the 
situation and can take appropriate traffic control 
action. The dispatcher can also order the man to 
the scene to lend assistance. The pocket radio re 
ceivers are also utilized for traffic and crowd control 
at parades, athletic events and shows downtown 01 
at the University of Dayton Fieldhouse. 

Adding radio to the equipment of personnel on 
foot is a significant step in Dayton’s police communi 
cations history. The advantages we gain compare to 
the flexibility realized when radio receivers were first 
installed in patrol cars in 1932. 
the future when, in my opinion, all police personnel 
will be equipped with both radio receivers and trans 
mitters to gain the best possible use of manpower and 
equipment on hand. 


The move points to 
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A chipmunk lives in there 

If J wait be'll come out 
Might be something bigger — 
like a ‘possum. 

maybe a bear.. 


maybe J wont wait 





2 = Sooner or later he'll learn the answers, for curiosity is the beginning of his 
; education. A Prudential Education Plan can help provide the money needed 
: 3 to complete his education. You can do the same for your child by seeing your 
Prudential Agent. He is well-qualified to help you choose the Prudential 


Education Plan that best fits your budget. Welcome him when he calls. 
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IACP Building Fund Contributions 


In the accompanying photo, which was taken at 
entrance to the IACP’s International Headquarters 
building at 1319 18th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., President Robert V. Murray, left, presents 
to Executive Director Leroy E. Wike a check for 
$6,880.05 for the IACP Building Fund, representing 
amounts donated by friends in the Washington area 
during and since the 67th Annual IACP Conference 
in the U. S. capital city last October. 


The presentation, which was accepted by the Ex 
ecutive Director on behalf of the Association’s Execu- 
tive Committee, brings the total of the IACP Building 
Fund to date to $9,834.60. The Association contracted 
for purchase of the building early in 1960 from the 
Timber Engineering Company for $350,000, and as- 
sumed tithe on March 9 of this year, with understand- 
ing that the present occupants may occupy the build 
ing as tenants until this fall, when IACP will take 
final possession. At that time the Association Head 
quarters office, the Training Division and Field Serv 
ice Division — all occupying separate quarters at pres 
ent will be housed under one roof. 


To reduce the mortgage principal, the Executive 
Committee last year approved establishing a special 
fund to which interested individuals, companies and 
agencies might contribute and directed that names 
of such contributors be entered on a suitable scroll 
or plaque and displayed in the lobby of the building. 
Since then contributions have been received from 
members and friends in 11 countries, as follows: 


CANADA—ALBERTA: M.F.E. Anthony, Edmondton. 
QUEBEC: 

EL SALVADOR—Laboratory and Identification Division, 
National Police of El Salvador: Pedro Antonio Angel, 
Luis Alberto Aparicio, Armando Aguilar Buendia, Jose 
Edmundo Castellanos, Carlos Norberto Zelaya, Alfredo 
Zapata, Juan Pablo Herrera Urquia, Jose Luis Mendoza, 
Octavio Minero Gomez, Napoleon Prieto and Alfonso An- 
tonio Campos, all of San Salvador. 

GERMANY—Dr. Gerhard 
Frankfurt-am-Main. 

IRAN—The Iranian Police, Teheran. 

IrRAQ—Daher Habib, Baghdad. 

LipeEr1A—Republic of Liberia through Police Commis- 
sioner Nathaniel H. S. Baker, Monrovia. 

PAKISTAN—Stanley H. Sheldon, Karachi. 


Albert Langlois, Montreal. 


Littman, Stadtsparkasse, 


Peru—Alfonso Rivera Santander, Lima. 

PHILIPPINES—Carl A. Betsch, Manila; Telesforio Ten- 
orio, Manila. 

THAILAND—Lt. Gen. Chamras Mandukandanda, Col. Lek 
Forty and Kassem Michael Niramaya, all of Bangkok. 

UNITED STATES—CALIFORNIA: Vern Alm, Los Angeles; 
C. H. Anderson, Beverly Hills; Dr. and Mrs. Jesse L. Carr, 
San Rafael; Orval Davis, El Monte; J. L. Holtzendorff, 
Los Angeles; Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Whitmer, San Fran- 


cisco. 
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CONNECTICUT: Joseph Barclay, Naugatuck; Favorino 
Mazzia, Danbury. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Ray Ashworth, Col. P. P. 
Boas, Chief and Mrs. Robert V. Murray, National Con 
ference of Police Associations, Oscar Thomas Neal, Dr. 
John A. Reed, Manon D. Shivar, Col. and Mrs. Russell 
A. Snook, Albert Varrelman, Mr. and Mrs. Leroy E. Wike. 

FLORIDA: Leon Powell, Tampa. 


GEORGIA: Dr. Ben Holtzendorff, Atlanta; William 
A. Johnson, Macon. 

ILLINOIS: Bernard L. Caldwell, Evanston; Robert 
L. Donigan, Evanston; Suleiman Shefket, Chicago; Joseph 
R. Trizna, Joliet; Col. F. E. Winnie, Chicago. 

INDIANA: Kirby Stevens, Evansville. 

LOUISIANA: Forrest C. Pendleton, New Orleans; 
George Reyer, New Orleans. 

MARYLAND: Clement G. Slattery, Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS: James S. Hervey, Dartmouth; Her 
bert J. Jason, West Yarmouth. 

-MINNESOTA: Robert D. Ford, Minneapolis; Thomas 
R. Jones, St. Paul. 

MissourRI: Jennings Police Department, Jennings. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: George E. Harding, Amherst. 

—NEW JERSEY: John C. Apgar, Plainfield; Nathan H. 
Allyn, Englewood; Peter F. Brady, Montclair; Emile E. 
Bugnon, Wood Ridge; Charles S. Black, Elizabeth; Ed- 
ward R. Cook, Newark; Edward F. Farr, Automotive Con- 
veying Co.; Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co., Morris 
Plains; Frank A. Miller, Point Pleasant; Col. Jos. D. 
Rutter, Sparta; James P. Shortal, Jersey City; Peter J. 
Siccardi, Hackensack. 

NEW York: American District Telegraph Company, 
New York; Binghamton Police Club, Binghamton; Edwin 
F. Blair, New York; William C. Copp, New York; Creigh 
ton Shirt Company, Inc., New York; Theodore Diamond, 
Inc., New York; Prince Alexis Droutzkoy, New York; 
Nicholas J. Gaffney, Brooklyn; Captain H. B. Mosher, 
New York; Frank Phillips, New York; Pinkerton’s Na- 
tional Detective Agency, New York; The Maurice and 
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| TELETYPE... 
| COVERS THE BIGGEST BEAT IN THE WORLD 





P | No other police communica- stretch from coast to coast and from border to border. 
; tions system can cover so much Operating over facilities supplied and maintained 
ground as quickly and effi- by the Bell System, Teletype® offers superior speed, 
ciently as private line tele- dependability and proven economy. It provides writ- 
typewriter service. ten, accurate records of all messages. Operators are 


easily trained. Teletype equipment is flexible, per- 


Vital police information— mie , : ; raaner 
mitting ready increases in stations and circuits. 


anything from a routine re- 





quest for a suspect’s police Fast, dependable private line teletypewriter service 
: record to an emergency call for a roadblock—can be —_ can mean more effective crime detection. Call your 
relayed in minutes on teletypewriter networks that Bell Telephone Manager for complete details. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Teletype equip t is factured by the Teletype Corporation 

















Allie Rosenfeld Foundation, New York; Schenley Indus- 
tries, Inc., New York; Martin D. Spatz, Suffern; Ross 
C. Tillot, Huntington. 

—OuI0: Col. John L. Bishop, Columbus. 

—VIRGINIA: J. M. Broughton, Portsmouth; Col. Charles 
W. Woodson, Jr., Richmond. 

—WISCONSIN: Milwaukee Police Department Athletic 
Association, Milwaukee. 

The Ray Ashworth Memorial Fund, comprised of con- 
tributions made to the IACP Building Fund in lieu of 
sending floral tributes to his funeral services, now totals 
$740.60, to which the following persons have subscribed: 

Stanley A. Abercrombie, Mrs. Katie Amick, M.F.E. 
Anthony, J. M. Broughton, Mrs. Beatrice Buchanan, Fran- 
cis J. Burns, J. Robert Bursley, Citizens Traffic Safety 
Board of Chicago, Mr. and Mrs. George C. Collins, Mrs. 
Ione Conway, Councilor-Buchanan-Mitchell & Hayes, Nor- 
man Damon, Ambrose Durkin, Miss Mary Louise Eppard, 
Howard B. Fletcher, Richard R. Frederick, Miss Leah Gay, 
Eric J. Goleas, Miss Patricia Heller, Elbert Hugunin, R. 
R. Hume, Insurance Institute for Highway Safety, Miss 
Nancy Kraft, Rev. George Law, George C. Law, Miss 
Sharon L. Lenning, A. Everett Leonard, D. I. Maggard, 
Burton W. Marsh, Nick Mastrocola, Kenneth R. McIntire, 
Miss Rose Marie Murray. 

Also National Safety Council, New York University, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, George W. 
O’Connor, Ronald A. Pincomb, Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
Purnell, Jr., R. D. Smith, Col. and Mrs. Russell A. Snook, 
Edward F. Sullivan, Albert G. Varrelman, Miss Judith 
Ann Wethey, Leon C. Wilcox, Mr. and Mrs. Leroy E. Wike. 


Future contributions will be acknowledged in these 
pages periodically. Checks, drafts and money orders 
should be made payable to IACP BUILDING FUND 
and mailed to 616 Mills Building, Washington 6, 
D. C., indicating the full name and address of the 
donor as it is to appear on the official scroll. 


67TH SESSION FBI ACADEMY 


Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy has announced 
that 68 officers, representing law enforcement agen- 
cies in 37 states and the District of Columbia, are 
enrolled in the 67th Session of the FBI National Acad- 
emy, which convened March 20, 1961. In addition, 
there are two representatives of the Republic of the 
Philippines enrolled in the class. 

According to Director J. Edgar Hoover, the mem- 
bers of the 67th Session will complete a concentrated 
twelve weeks of study in the latest techniques of 
police work at the FBI’s facilities in Washington, 
D. C., and on the U. S. Marine Corps Base at Quan- 
tico, Virginia. The curriculum is designed for career 
members of the law enforcement profession, and the 
graduates return to their own departments to teach 
their associates what they have learned at the Academy. 

Since the National Academy was founded in July, 
1935, 3,943 men have completed this course. Over 
28 per cent of these graduates, who are still active 
in law enforcement, hold positions as executive heads 
ol their agencies. 
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CHIEFS GUESTS OF COLLEGE 





TAMPA BAY CHIEFS’ ASSOCIATION members at the 
St. Petersburg Junior College meeting were, first row, l. 
to r., Chief F. L. Scott, Sarasota; Lt. Ed Ivey, Captain 
S. M. Hilliard and Captain H. C. Smith, St. Petersburg; 
Chief Willis Booth, Clearwater; Captain C. J. Gallagher, 
Madeira Beach; Lt. F. Curran, St. Petersburg Beach; 
Chief W. G. Jopson, Gulfport; Chief E. W. Purdy, St. 
Petersburg, and Chief C. T. Wetmore, Largo. 

Middle row, Chief B. D. Samuel, Temple Terrace; Chief 
E. B. Leibe, Safety Harbor; Chief H. B. Wilkison, Braden- 
ton; Inspector H. W. Barney, Tampa; Captain W. G. 
Tipton, St. Petersburg; Chief Ronald LaCouture, St. 
Petersburg Junior College; Chief Leo Brooker, Lakeland; 
Chief Gene Marshall, Treasure Island, and Captain C. S. 
Kent, Lakeland. 


Back row, Inspector O. C. Bevnon, Tampa; Inspector 
J. F. Tolson, Lakeland; Chief A. L. Redman, Sgt. Jim 
Holden, Palmetto; Lt. Wm. N. Menser, Connecticut; Chief 
Russell N. Stoaks, Belleaire; Deputy Chief W. B. Mackey, 
Clearwater. (Present but not in photo: Chief I. W. 
Dribben, St. Petersburg Beach) 


Twenty-five members of the Tampa Bay Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police were guests of St. Petersburg 
Junior College, St. Petersburg, Florida, at a recent 
luncheon meeting to acquaint the police chiefs of 
neighboring municipalities with the college facilities. 


Dr. M. M. Bennett, president of the college, out 
lined two police programs offered—a 2-year pro- 
gram leading to an Associate of Arts degree in police 
administration and public safety; and the Florida 
Police Institute, which offers seminars for law en- 
forcement personnel. 


Among the special guests were Chief Willis Booth, 
Clearwater, who emphasized the great need for such 
programs in Florida; Dr. Donald J. Tolle, dean of 
instruction, St. Petersburg Junior College; and Dr. 
Robert H. Sheehan, advisor to the Florida Police 
Institute and chairman of the Department of Law 
Enforcement and Security at Northeastern University, 
Boston. Host was Ronald A. LaCouture, chairman ol 
the Police Administration and Public Safety Depart 
ment and director of the Florida Police Institute. 
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When they 
really 


have tocount... ¥ 


The responsibilities of a law enforce- 
ment officer are many. His gun is a 
symbol of ultimate authority — a 
symbol rarely brought to action; 
but he does know how to use it and 
use it well. And when it really has to 
count — he knows he can count on 
Western Super-X and Winchester 
Super Speed ammunition. 


Any man who’s familiar with arms 
knows the unmatched quality and 
high performance of Winchester 
and Western factory cartridges. 
Simply, these are the very best. 

Ask the high-scoring police officer 
who does his range firing with hand- 
loads made up from Winchester- 
Western components...the same 










St a 
components that make up factory 
ammunition; precisely engineered 
and balanced for superior reloads. 

He’s the expert who uses Win- 
chester-Western components for 
more possibles on the range; the 
experienced officer who carries Win- 
chester and Western factory loads 
for the ultimate in protection. 


WINCHESTER Hoan 


® 
WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION Olin 
New Haven 4,Conn. and East Alton, Ill. 


Detective Lieutenant Joseph A. Faurot was consid 
ered one of the most capable men on the New York 
City Police force, but he was also regarded with some 
doubt by his fellow detectives. From the time he had 
been a detective sergeant he had been interested in 
fingerprinting, and because he kept insisting that 
human beings could be positively identifed from the 
stains of oil and grease left on surfaces by their finger- 
tips, everybody thought he was a little crazy. He had 
gone to Paris to study with Bertillon, and he had then 
worked at Scotland Yard with the great Inspector 
Henry, the father of the modern science of finger- 
printing. Upon his return to New York he had ap- 
prehended several loft thieves by using his new knowl- 
edge, but he was still regarded in the department as 
a dreamer. 

Then on December 7, 1911, the body of Isaac C. 
Vogel, a jewelry salesman, was discovered in the base- 
ment of a building he was known to have visited the 
day before. The corpse, its head bashed in and 
arms and legs charred, had evidently been intended 
to be disposed of in the building’s furnace, but in 
this the murderer had been unsuccessful. A search 
turned up a jewelry bag containing a silver cigarette 
case on which there were clear smudges. 

Faurot declared the smudges to be fingerprints, 
and when he learned a missing elevator operator's 
name was Joseph Roberts, he recalled a case on which 
he had worked a year before. There had been two 
suspects in a loft robbery, an errand boy and a porte 
named Joseph Roberts. He had taken their finger 
prints and Roberts’ had matched those found on the 
pried-open strongbox. Faurot had arraigned Roberts 
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John Dondero-- 
The 


Identification 
Man 


This story about the firm of Faurot, Inc., is a belated tribute to 
its founder, John A. Dondero, who died suddenly in 1957 
It is based upon, and quotes from, an article written by Richard 
Gehman in the April, 1961, issue of TRUE Magazine with 
special permission of Fawcett Publications, Inc. It will be 
of particular interest to the great number of [ACP members 
who knew Mr. Dondero but may not have realized the im 
portant role he played in development of modern identification 
equipment. 


and offered the fingerprints in evidence. ‘They wer 
not accepted by the magistrate, and Roberts went 
free. But Faurot had filed away his fingerprints. 


The prints on the silver cigarette case were clearly 
identical to those on the card marked Joseph Roberts. 
Roberts was picked up later that day and Faurot de 
cided to try again to gain a conviction on fingerprint 
evidence. A few months previously a jury had con 
victed another loft thief on the basis of such evidence, 
which encouraged Inspector Edward Hughes aad 
Faurot to proceed with their case. This time the 
jury accepted the evidence, and after a short trial 
Roberts was sentenced to death. In his appeal, 
Roberts’ attorney contended that fingerprinting was 
“an invasion of privacy.” The court, however, up 
held the conviction. Thus, Joseph Roberts became 
the first murderer ever executed in the United States 
because of fingerprint evidence. 


The case caused a sensation. It established Joseph 
Faurot as a master of scientific crime detection, and 
he went on securing his reputation in hundreds ol 
cases throughout his career. He retired in 1926 with 
title of Third Deputy Commissioner of Police. The 
case also led, indirectly, through the efforts of a 
chemist named John A. Dondero, to the founding 
of the unique firm that today bears the great detec 
tive’s name—Faurot, Inc., the world’s foremost sup 
plier of identification and detection equipment. 


John Dondero was born in Jersey City, N. J., in 
1900, son of a fruit merchant. He went to Manual 
Training High School in Brooklyn and on to City 
College, where he was captain of the water polo team 
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NATURAL POSITION ... NATURALLY COLT 
You’re at ease at seven yards 

ready to shoot the hip position. 

Your New Colt 4” Python is ta 
loaded and holstered. At APN 
the firing command, you 















move your left foot forward - 
obliquely to the left one half 
step... and draw with a firm, 
double action grip. As you 
come on target, you bend your 
knees directly over your toes 
and, with locked wrist, swing your 


Colt out to the 
same distance from 
the ground as your elbow. Now... 
with the gun in your lower vision 
only ... you gaze at the area you wish 
to hit... and fire! = When you come 
on target with a New Colt 4” Python, 
you come on target with the finest 
revolver made ...adeluxe handgun 
hand-honed to give you the lightest, 
crispest trigger pulls possible. 

Price with affidavit, $93.90. 


Gir 


THE HIP POSITION—ONE IN A SERIES + COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., INC., HARTFORD 15, CONN. 








Upon graduation, he took a job as a chemist in Glen 
Cove, Long Island, working principally with dyes, 
catalysts and solvents. 


One night in 1952, Dondero’s uncle, Detective Pete 
Dondero, invited John to a benelit dinner, where he 
happened to meet Faurot. Dondero knew of Faurot’s 
work and commented upon it. In the course of thei 
conversation Faurot mentioned that a fortune awaited 
the scientist who could devise a stainless, inkless pad 
for fingerprint taking. 


Dondero was chafing in Glen Cove. He had saved 
a litthe money, and he was now prepared to risk it. 
He quit his job and moved into a single-room labora- 
tory at Broadway and 65th Street, determined to de 
velop a stainless pad. 


What finally came out of his laboratory, alter two 
years of intensive work, revolutionized fingerprinting. 
When Faurot saw it he was astonished. Dondero had 
developed a pad soaked with a colorless fluid and a 
paper on which the fluid became visible. The fluid 
left no visible mark on the subject's fingers, but when 
they were pressed on the paper the prints stood out 
silver-black, sharp and clear. The ink that was then 
being used on policemen’s pads had a tendency to 
smudge and blur. Dondero’s “ink’—which was not 
ink at all—clung to each minute, individual ridge, 
and the whorls of each person’s print were amazingly 
identifiable. Dondero was so secretive about the 
process he had developed that he refused to have it 
patented, 


Faurot enthusiastically agreed to lend his name 
to the company Dondero proposed to form. For use 
of his name, he received a royalty. Before he died in 
November, 1942, he agreed to let Dondero keep his 
name for future use. (None of Faurot’s family is in 
the firm today.) 


Dondero was convinced his inkless pads could be 
used in many ways for civilian identification. The first 
such use occurred to him quite by accident. “Father 
was in a bank one day,” explains his daughter, Mari- 
lyn Picard, “when he happened to see a man with a 
hand all crippled with arthritis trying to sign a check 
and having a very difficult time just writing his name. 
Father talked to one of the bank officials and found 
there were any number of people who, because of 
crippled hands or missing lingers, had the same prob 
lem. And that gave him the idea for the first applica 
tion of his invention outside the police field.” 


Dondero devised a deposit book, deposit slips and 
checks, each designed to take a customer's fingerprints 
rather than his signature. The banks to which he first 
offered it were dubious—some were afraid that tellers 
would not be able to tell fingerprints apart, and others 
leared that unscrupulous relatives of fingerprint-sign- 
ers would be able to forge prints on the documents. 
One of Dondero’s principal problems was educating 
bank officials to the single fact that makes finger- 
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printing an absolutely fool-prool system of identiti 
cation: no two persons’ fingerprints are alike. Finally 
a bank on Long Island agreed to institute the Dondero 
system for handicapped depositors. “Today it is used 
in more than 500 banks across the country. 


Phe problems of the handicapped started Dondero 
thinking in terms of other people who needed [ool 
proof identification. One day he happened to read 
of a young mother who charged a hospital maternity 
ward with giving her a newborn baby not her own. 


Dondero had a small son, John A., Jr., who today 
is a physician, and his wife had just given birth to 
Marilyn, their second child. He began experimenting 
on Marilyn. Finding her fingerprints too tiny to be 
identifiable, he hit upon a solution—footprints. He 
began selling his system to hospitals. 


Having disposed of babies, Dondero next turned his 
attention to animals, after having heard of a case in 
which two men claimed ownership of the same dog 
His first subject was a German shepherd dog belong 
ing to his secretary. He found that walking destroys 
the ridges on all dogs’ feet, so that any number ol 


pawprints look alike. ‘This suggested noseprints 


Despite many a merry laugh at his project, Dondero 
noseprinted thousands of dogs to determine if any 
two were alike. Not until he was absolutely certain 
did he introduce his system for positive identification 
of dogs. Later he found that horses’ noseprints also 
were individual. “Today insurance companies accept 
the noseprints of horses and dogs when they are is 
suing policies. 


Dondero’s reputation grew, both in the law enforce 
ment and outside fields. Time’s editors asked him to 
find out, by using fingerprints, which sections of the 
magazines were most read by what subscribers. At 
that time prints on paper were mainly developed 
through the iodine-fuming method. It was not satis 
factory for latent prints, because after a few minutes 
the prints fade back into the paper. He began ex 
perimenting with a system invented by another spe 
cialist, Dr. Erastus Mead Hudson, involving use ol 
silver nitrate. While this process was a good on 
Dondero was not entirely satisfied. Eventually he 
came up with “Printosol,” another secret formula 
Printosol not only made fingerprints on paper stand 
out, but was effective on wood and even on certain 
types of cloth. With this fluid Dondero was successful 
in giving Time editors a readership survey that. la 
exceeded their expectations. 


Fascinated as he was by such out-of-the-way jobs 
lingerprint identification remained Dondero’s  [irst 
love. He developed a full line of colored powders 
for dusting light and dark surfaces of various ma 
terials. He put these powders, plus brushes for spread 
ing them, his own tape to pick up specimens, magni 
lying glasses, card files, rollers, pads, cards, etc., into 
kits. The business began to boom in a way he neve 
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Remington Model 87O0R and 87ORSS Riot Gun 


Now the smooth, fast pump-action Model 870R is two guns in one: With standard barrel it remains 
the perfect all-purpose riot weapon. With a quick change to a special barrel with rifle-type sights 
it becomes Model 870RSS to deliver rifled slugs with bull’s-eye extra accuracy. The interchange can 
be made easily without tools. With either barrel, you can always depend on Model 870. 
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For training, for emergencies 
--- you can’t top Remington ammunition 


38 Special. In 6 types including 
metal-penetrating. 


357 Magnum. 158-gr. “Hi- 44 Remington Magnum. Super- 45 Automatic “Targetmaster” 
Speed,”’ lead or power 240-gr. lead Wad Cutter. 185-gr. 
High accuracy. 

















metal point. gas-check 
ea bullet. r ot 
| ot 
45 Automatic. 230-gr. metal 38 Special “Targetmaster” Wad 22 Long Rifle Standard Velocity. 
cased. Adapted to Cutter. 148-gr. lead 40-gr. Low-cost 
automatic ~< Mid-range LON practice 
- P a cartridge. 


weapons 





REMINGTON “EXPRESS” 
BUCKSHOT LOADS 


A riot gun is only as dependable as 
its ammunition. That's why so many 
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departments trust only Remington ‘ - > q 

loads. Remington buckshot is formed All Remington cartridges are oil-proofed to stay in emergency 
f size f f s s 

See” aneiee ais ee readiness. All use non-corrosive “‘Kleanbore" priming 


Kleanbore” priming means fast 
ignition in emergency situations. 








Kemington, 


*€6.u. 5. pat OFF 
“Hi-Speed” is a trademark. ‘“Targetmaster’’, ‘‘Kleanbore’’, “‘Express’’ are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. In Canada: Remington Arms of Canada’ 
Ltd., 36 Queen Elizabeth Blvd., Toronto, Ont. 


to law enforcement agencies 
Whenever you have a question about firearms and 
ammunition in your training program, please call on us. 
Drop a line toShooting Promotion Section, Remington 
Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 























anticipated. He was frequently called upon to set 
up identification divisions for police departments. 
Hartford, Conn., was the first big city to request his 
help for this purpose, and others followed. 


One of Dondero’s clients reported he was having dil- 
ficulty getting clear impressions from shriveled fin- 
gers of corpses. Dondero then invented a_ finger 
tissue builder, a solution which, when injected into 
a corpse’s finger with a hypodermic needle, causes the 
member to swell to normal size so that a print can be 
easily taken. 


Never satisfied with resting on his laurels, Dondero 
continued developing other substances which could 
be used to catch thieves who were too clever to leave 
prints, or who wiped off the surfaces they had 
touched while committing a crime. A plea from the 
manager of a large department store that had been 
missing enormous quantities of furs brought about the 
opportunity to determine potentialities of a new 
product he had developed, Formula 3514. At_ the 
store Dondero surmised that one of the employees was 
tossing the furs from a fire escape to an accomplice 
in the alley below. He sprinkled some Formula 354 
powder on the fire-escape door and told the managet 
to keep track of the people having access to the room 
and to follow them to the washroom. “You'll find 
your crook when he washes his hands,” Dondero said 
confidently. The next day the manager reported to 
Dondero he had indeed discovered the dishonest em 
ployee. He had caught one of his men vainly trying 
to wash large black stains from the fingers and palm 
of his right hand, but the more he washed the large 
and blacker the stains became. The man had con 
lessed to the thefts. Dondero put Formula 351 on 
the market. It is now used not only by police depart 
ments, but by hotels, stores and other institutions. 
One chief of police coats all the fire alarm boxes in 
his town with the powder, and it has enabled him to 
prove guilt of pranksters and crackpots who have 
turned in false alarms. 


Formula 354 launched Dondero on experiments 
with fluorescent and ultraviolet powders and pastes 
which would show up under black light. He worked 
on paste because powders are sometimes inelfective 
under certain weather conditions. The first demon 
stration of the paste’s effectiveness came when a 
hotel manager asked his aid in solving a series ol 
mysterious thefts from guests that continued to occur 
despite every precaution and an increase in the num 
ber of house detectives. 


The fact that the corridors were under constant 
surveillance and that the thefts were occurring on 
high floors, removed from fire escapes, led Dondero 
to deduce that the thief was entering the rooms by 
letting himself down from the roof and entering 
through windows. He smeared the colorless fluores 
cent paste on the outside of all the window sashes. 
\fter several more robberies, Dondero took the hotel 
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manager to the employees’ locker room for a look 
at the uniforms. The manager was disappointed 
to sce no smears on any of the uniforms. ‘Then Don 
dero turned on a portable ultraviolet light unit, and 
within seconds a uniform was glowing under the ray 
Phe uniform belonged to a porter. When he came on 
duty and was confronted with the ultraviolet evi 
dence, the porter confessed at once. “But how did 
you do it?” the manager asked. “I used to be an 
acrobat,” was the cool reply. 

In addition to these aids which almost literally 
pointed the finger at the guilty, Dondero also devel 
oped more indirect crime detection devices. “Turning 
his attention to forgery, he came up with a fluid that 
would raise the original writing on any type ol 
paper, no matter how long ago the writing had been 
made, or what had been done to erase it. ‘The fluid 
would even bring out writing that had been donc 
with pen and water. Another fluid was designed to 
raise serial numbers that had been filed off auto 
mobile engines, typewriters and other machinery 

‘Toward the end of his life, Dondero began fooling 
around with the camera police were using to photo 
graph fingerprints and other evidence 
prints were left on the edges of objects so that part 


Frequi ntly 


would be on one side and part on anothei Phi 
standard camera could take a picture of the two 
halves, but identification sometimes proved impos 
sible. ‘Yo overcome this handicap, Dondero invented 
the Faurot Foto Focuser, a trough fitting over the 
lens of a standard camera to enable police photog 
raphers to take pictures of prints on difficult surfaces 
round bottles, light bulbs, irregular mouldings 
concave and convex surfaces on automobile bodies 
and two sides of a right-angled box simultaneously 
After John Dondero’s death in 1957, his wife, Lis 
ette, took over the business. She was joined by hei 
daughter, Marilyn, and Marilyn’s husband, Pieri 
Picard. Under the leadership of this trio, and with 
the help of a dozen clerks, Faurot, Inc., has expanded 
beyond all expectation. Located at 299 Broadway in 
New York City, the offices of the firm are visited 
by police officials from all over the world, and Faurot 
products are used in practically every region of the 
Free World. Much of the business is done by mail. 
with the 50-page Faurot catalog being a familiar rel 
erence book in police departments everywhere 


POLYGRAPH EXAMINER TRAINING COURSE 


First class to complete the Polygraph Examine: 
Training Course of the Public Safety Institute, Long 
Beach State College, Long Beach, Calif., was recently 
graduated. ‘The 20-week course included firm ground 
ing in physiology and psychology as well as detailed 
practical application of the polygraph. 

The second class, limited to 12 students, will start 
July 8, with applications accepted to June 20, Di 
A. C. Germann, director of the Institute, has an 
nounced. 
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...is PROOF of Manpower Savings for YOU! 


Many hundred, even thousands, of man hours are 
saved each year for progressive police departments 
with KEELER Polygraph Interrogations, such as those 
recorded by Detective Lieutenant Charles Carter. 


His interrogations covered forty-six types of crimes, 
illustrating the wide range of investigations that are 
aided by use of the KEELER Polygraph. Records such 
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as these prove that important man-hour savings are 
achieved with the polygraph in the solution of lesser 
crimes as well as in the more sensational cases. 

If you would like more data on the polygraph and its 
application to your requirements, let us send you: 
The 1961 Edition of “The TRUTH”, a manual giving 
actual case histories of polygraph lie detection. 


KEELER Polygraph Div. 
ASSOCIATED RESEARCH, INC. 
3795 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 18, III. 


TEAR OFF and MAIL TODAY 


Pe Se Se ee Se Se ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Send me .. the “TRUTH”, your new manual that gives actual 
case histories of polygraph lie detection and other informa- 


tion useful to law enforcement officers. 


Name 








Rank 
Address 
City 

























Mechanical 
Record-Keeping 


By T/SGT. WiLLIAM L. ST. JOHN 
Division of Records 
Nashville Police Department 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Just a few months ago, four men in Nashville were 
caught trying to burglarize a safe. As they were be- 
ing questioned, our Records Division was asked to 
provide information on file concerning all unsolved 
burglaries and sale thefts. 


Within a matter of minutes, the requested data 
were ready. As a direct result, 97 unsolved cases 
were cleared up. 

It was obviously impossible for these four men, 
who had been operating for some time, to remember 
every burglary they had committed, no matter how 
much they were willing to cooperate. It was impos- 
sible, too, for them to remember where each offense 
had been committed. If it had not been for our 
ability to fall back on comypuete, accurate records at 
the very mcment they were needed, many of those 
crimes would still be listed as unsolved. 


Here, we feel, is an excellent illustration of how the 
Records Division of the police department can work 
hand-in-hand with the Patrol Division in making 
police work more effective. It also provides a good 
illustration of the value of modern punched-card 
methods in police work, for it was through our tabu- 
lating equipment that we were able to compile, record, 
and then make available, the data needed. 

The Central Records Division here at the Nashville 
Police Department is quite new, going back just 
two years. As recently as 1953, the only records 
maintained were index cards carrying the names of 
persons who had been involved with the Department 
at one time or another. 


In 1953, however, the realization that a modern 
records section had become essential led to discussions 
with the National Safety Council and Northwestern 
University. Northwestern conducted a traffic survey 
for us, and their recommendation included the sug 
gestion that we go into mechanical record-keeping 
equipment, 


We started out with just one punch machine and 
a sorter. After two years of using punched-card rec- 
ords, we received an award from the National Safety 
Council for excellence in records systems, and this 
recognition was repeated for the subsequent two years. 
In early 1959, when a new Municipal Safety Building 
was erected, the decision was taken to set up a Central 


) 
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Records section and to expand the use ol the punched 
card machines to include criminal records. 


OPERATIONS DESCRIBED 


We now work with a comprehensive set of cards, 
which in turn make available at high speed volumi 
nous data which have proved invaluable to the con 
duct of the Police Department's work. A _ brief de 
scription of some of the cards we use, most of them ou 
own design, will illustrate this fact. 


First, we have an Accident Card, which contains 
far more detailed information than is normally as 
sociated with this type of record—what caused the 
accident, whether it was day or night, age of vehicle 
driver, sex, streetlighting conditions, nature of th 
injury and its severity; if a pedestrian was involved, 
whether he was crossing the street, jaywalking, et 
what type of street traffic lights were involved, whether 
they were functioning, etc.; finally, statistics on trallic 
studies pertinent to the street or locations where th« 
accident occurred. 


It becomes obvious that with such information on 
hand, all punched into the card, plus the ability to re 
produce the information in report form quickly and 
simply, the Police Department is provided with an 
effective weapon in any accident prevention program. 
If a certain street corner has. become dangerous to 
pedestrians, the fact can be quickly brought to light 
along with the reason for the danger. If anothei 
corner should have a traffic patrolman at certain 
hours of the day, the facts are available to back up the 
need. 


Thus, the day-to-day decisions our Department must 
make in terms of effectively utilizing available man- 
power, using it where it is most needed, are made on 
the basis of facts, rather than educated guesses. What 
this can mean, when related to the work pressures most 
police departments work under these days, is self 
evident. 


Then, we have what is probably the most important 
record in the criminal field—the Offense Card. Data 
include the type of crime, broken down into 27 cate 
gories, and including FBI offenses; where the crime oc- 
curred, the district, type of property attacked, how 
attacked, weapons used, motive, trademarks if any, 
value of property stolen, type of property stolen, and 
a brief description of any suspect. 


The FBI offenses, of course, consist of seven: cate 
gories. On these we report to the FBI every month, 
and preparation of the report is simply a manner ol 
running the appropriate cards through the tabulator, 
which prints out information at the rate of 100 lines 
per minute. 


Our Arrest Card is used primarily for compiling 
statistics on types of arrests, where made, time, loca 
tion, the amount of fine imposed. ‘Through these 


cards we can even determine the amount of money 
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I love speeding tickets 


(from policemen wearing Hamburger Fabric) 


“They look so confident, so poised, so comfortable. And, their uniforms are so. neat and well-tailored 
looking. Not one single messy wrinkle. The fabric holds its shape so well because it’s 
HAMBURGER'’s exclusive, NEW WINTER-WEIGHT serge* of 50% dacron®—50% wool, the combi- 
nation recommended by DuPont). Tests have proven its rugged superiority: longer lasting, wear 
and wrinkle resistant quality, crease and shape retentiveness. 

It’s a fabulous fabric that rarely needs sponge cleaning... needs HAMBURGER 
pressing even less.” © The young lady is right. And you'll be WOOLEN CO., INC. 
right, if you specify Hamburger fabric on your next uniform 45 EAST 17TH ST. 
order. You'll save money, because uniforms made of Hamburger NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
fabric last longer .. . they’re practically indestructible! Don’t ET 0 eee 
merely specify, INSIST on the “Big H”’. write for information and samples: FABRICS FOR UNIFORMS 


* Style #612 P&F — 12 oz. #614 P&F 14 oz. #616 P&F — 16 oz. #618 P&F — 18 oz DuPont's registered trademark for its polyester fiber. 
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THE OFFICER IN THE SMALL DEPART- 
MENT by Arthur S. Aubry, Jr., Law Enforcement 


Division, Florida Forest Service. Contents in- 
clude: History of Policing. Police Qualities and 
Arrest with and without 
Note 


Investigation. 


Duties. Police Patrol. 
Warrant. 


and Report 


Searches and Seizures. Taking 


Writing. Criminal 
Trallic Enforcement. ‘Technique of Fingerprint- 
ing. Firearms. First Aid. Public Relations. Pub. 


June ‘61, 416 pp., 46 il., $10.50. 


HOMICIDE IN AN URBAN COMMUNITY 
by Robert C. Bensing and Oliver Schroeder, Jr., 
both of Western Reserve Univ. A study in depth 
of an ancient crime in a modern setting. Photo 
graphs, maps, tables, and graphs present the raw 
facts of murder in a typical northern, urban, in- 
dustrial area with all its complex factors of modern 
living—and dying. Here is a beginning for even 
deeper and broader research on this challenging 
Pub. Oct. ‘60, 208 pp., 78 il., 84 tables, 


pre »blem. 


$8.75. 


JUVENILE VANDALISM: A Study of Its 


Nature and Prevention ))y John M. Martin, 
Fordham Univ. Using statistics and case studies 
and working at various levels of theory, the author 
explores the very roots of the subject as found in 
the personalities of vandals, the quality of their 
home life, in their neighborhoods and peer groups, 
and in features of American society itself. Pub. 


Feb. ‘61, 160 pp., 12 il., $6.50. 


BASIC POLICE REPORT WRITING 2, Allen 
“I be- 


lieve the author's instructional material on the 


Z. Gammage, Sacramento State College. 


collection, selection, and arrangement of material 
in police reports is realistically keyed to the learn- 
ing level of the great mass of policemen and is 
the finest available material for police training 
officers and policemen interested in self-improve- 
ment.’”—From the Foreword by PAUL B. WES- 
TON. Pub. March ‘61, 328 pp., 7 il. 
Science Series), $10.00. 


(Police 


© POLICEWCMAN’S MANUAL 2) Lois L. Hig- 


gins, Crime Prevention Bureau of Illinois. Di 
Higgins has provided the first real training guide 
for these newest members of the law enlorcement 
team. She covers Recruit Programs in Operation; 
Training; Organization of Policewomen in Vati- 
Program; Assign 


ous Areas; A Recommended 


ments for Policewomen; Complaints; Investiga 
tion; Interrogation; Arrest; ‘Taking of Statements; 
Preparation of Case for Court; Courtroom B« 
havior; Crime Prevention and Delinquency Con 


trol. Pub. July ‘61, 176 pp., 27 il., (Police Science 
Series), $6.50. 


STOPPING VEHICLES AND OCCUPANT 


CONTROL ?y Beryl Langford «wd Robert Shee- 
han, both of Michigan State Univ.; Thomas F. 
Lobkovich, General Motors Corp.; and Paul J. 
Watson, U. §. Treasury Dept. 


here very clearly outlined some very basic effective 


“The authors have 


principles of vehicle stopping, occupant control, 
and police officer safeguards which, if adopted 
and employed by all police officers, would most 
certainly result in fewer needless police officer 
casualties, escaped felons, and less hazardous ex 
posure to danger of the police officer as he goes 
about his daily duties of stopping motor vehicles.” 


—From the Foreword by Sanford W. Shoults 
Pub. Oct. ‘60, 104 pp., 67 il., $5.00. 


SAFETY IN POLICE PURSUIT DRIVING 
by Edward E. Dougherty, //crnal Revenue Service 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Dougherty’s book is the 
first publication devoted exclusively to the safe 
ty aspect of high speed driving. Coverage includes: 
The Pursuit Driver; High Speed Driving Policy; 
Hazards; Pursuit; Safety Belts; Vehicles; Equip 
ment and Maintenance; Training; Defensive Driv 
ing and Vision; Overtaking Techniques and 


Pub. May ‘61, 112 
pp., 4 il. (Police Science Series), $4.25. 


Transportation of Prisoners. 
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lig- DELINQUENCY AND PARENTAL PATHOL- MORTUARY SCIENCE by Frederick C. Gale, 
Dr. OGY by Robert G. Andry, Uni. of London. Yo Uniw. of Calif. Coroners will be particularly in 
ide study the emotional triangle which exists  be- terested in Part II] on Autopsy Technique which 
ent tween a child, the mother and the father, Dr. covers Prerequisites for an Autopsy, Autopsy Meth- 
; : a ods, The “Makeshift’” Autopsy, and the Medico 
mn; Andry devised an experiment consisting of an ; 
; ; ; . < ; Legal Autopsy. Over 80 photographs and draw- 
iri interview-questionnaire. Eighty delinquents were as 
ere r eigt ings highlight the text. Pub. Nov. ‘60, 240 pp., 
mn matched with a control group of eighty non : 
; oe i Bae 156 il., $9.50. 
pil- delinquents. Results show the great extent to 
its; which delinquency is related not only to disturbed 
Be | maternal patterns but to paternal ones as well. 
” Pub. Dec. ‘60, 190 pp., 45 tables, $5.50. HANDBOOK OF EMERGENCY TOXICOL- 
co OGY: A Guide for the Identification, 
| Diagnosis and Treatment of Poisoning 
THE ENIGMA OF DRUG ADDICTION (2nd Ed.) by Sidney Kaye, Med. Coll. of Virginia. 
T by Thorvald T. Brown, Oakland Police Dept., Oak- Includes the latest and most up-to-date informa- 
| P i . i > j . j , > tectc have 
land, Calif. An unemotional approach to the tion available on poisons. Many of the tests have 
e- ; ta ; P been geared for speed and simplicity to assis i- 
dilemma of addiction written by an experienced splice testilen, poli. het 7 - ae 
F. ; ; ; : ; son control centers to make rapid evaluation in 
l 
narcotic ollicer whose daily contacts with addicts, ; d f 
J. ; questions of emergency poisoning. Pub, June ‘61, 
pushers, and dealers forms a sound background ¢ j res ; 
ve : e i 464 pp., 32 il. (Amer. Lec. Public Protection). 
for this account, Pub. Aug. ‘61 (Police Science 
ve 
Series). 
: oe 
od | INSIDE THE WORLD’S TOUGHEST PRIS- 
St fe ° > ° 
FIRST-LINE SUPERVISOR’S MANUAL ON by Joseph E. Ragen, Warden, Joliet-Stateville 
edited by Glen D. King, Captain of Police, Dallas Prisons. Edited by Charles Finston, Chicago 
x Police Dept. Contributors: C. E. Talbert, D. A. American. Now prison officials all over the world 
cs ; Fa ae te can benefit from Warden Ragen’s vast experience 
syrd, L. W. Rucker, W. F. Dyson, T. D. Cain, and j a nee I 
| 5a ’ : ; ; as he outlines the day-to-day job of prison opera- 
E. L. Cunningham. Deals effectively with the ; : : 
s. / : ; tion. Examples of the multiple but important 
many problems faced by the supervisor in his ‘ : ; Pee” ‘ 
a: : forms used in penitentiary case histories are im- 
| transition from the operational to the supervisory cluded. Pub. Sept. ‘61. 
level. Pub. May ‘61 (Police Science Series), 160 
> 
ad pp., $5.75. 
e COMBAT SHOOTING FOR POLICE 
by Paul B. Weston, New York City Police Dept. 
THE MURDERER AND HIS VICTIM by John ae Sted ee P 
; Ao ; : (Ret.). Chief Weston tackles the massive problem 
és M. Macdonald, Univ. of Colorado. Now at last ‘ 
: of learning how to shoot when the chips are down 
we have a straightforward “easy to understand” = ; . 
silks ces oa got a ad es -when life itself is at stake. He outlines a plan 
) . > ’ . =a ] - = 
account of the psychology of murder with obscur« of practice guaranteed to develop top marksman- 
technical terms avoided as far as possible. Psy- ship in a limited number of weeks of practice. 
: chiatric examination of over 100 murderers forms Highlighted by action-packed photographs and 
2 the background of the author's personal exper- drawings. Pub. Oct. ‘60, 224 pp., 103 il. (Police 


ience. Pub. May ‘61, 436 pp., $10.50. 


Science Series), $7.50. 
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taken in by the courts, if a jail sentence was imposed 
its length, time served, etc. 

Working hand-in-hand with the Olfense Card is 
the Modus Operandi Card. All MO data are punched 
into this card, right down to the finest detail obtain- 
able. This record played a major role in clearing up 
the 97 burglaries mentioned previously. 

Then we have a Personal Identification Card, cre 
ated for every person arrested and fingerprinted. It 
provides a complete physical description, right down 
to scars and tattoos; the type of jewelry worn, type ol 
dress, etc. These cards are filed by sex and race, and 
by type of offense. 

We also have a Clearance Card, created lor every 
offense which is solved. Here information is also 
complete. If a burglary was involved, and there was 
less money recovered than had been stolen, the fact 
is recorded. 

Again, the value implicit in the ability to put swiftly 
any or all of this information in the hands of operating 
police personnel speaks for itself. The acceptance 
of these methods by other Nashville departments has 
led to one being asked to take on quite a bit of addi 
tional work. A recently imposed auto license fee re- 
quired the compilation of a master list covering the 
160,000 registered vehicles in our city. This job fell 
on the Central Records Division, as did the job ol 
keeping track of payments. We have done work fon 
the Transportation Division, the Legal Department, 
and the engineering group. In order to do all of 
this, of course, the original two machines have been 
considerably expanded, but our installation still can- 
not be called large. 


FUTURE EXPANSION 

Studies are currently underway, however, to extend 
this paperwork automation job so that it will be put 
on a city-wide basis. In order to do this, we will have 
to go into computer operation, with some considera 
tion being given to the medium-scale UNIVAC Solid- 
State Computer. ‘This is only in the “talking” stage, 
at this point, for a great deal of preliminary thought 
and effort must go into such a project before it can 
become reality. It is already clear, however, that 
use of more powerful equipment would open a range 
of applictions beyond the scope of punched cards, 
which would be of great value in police work. ‘These 
include such possibilities as detailed and current an 
alysis of accidents, personnel performance and equip- 
ment performance and exception principle manage 
ment of the patrol force with moment-to-moment 
deployment of personnel on the basis of the rate and 
location of crime occurrence. 


in the meantime, however, mechanical punched-card 
methods have served us—and continue to serve us— 
very well. Simply stated, they have become essential 
to any police department whose responsibilities en- 
compass a growing mass of population and vehicular 
traffic. 


32 JUNE, 1961 
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Above is aerial photo of Dade County's new jail 
and Public Safety Building, which now add to the 
skyline in Miami, Florida. 

At left is the Public Safety Building, and at right is 
the Y-shaped County Jail, both buildings constructed 
at a cost of six million dollars. Dedicatory ceremonies 
were held March 25, with Director James V. Bennett, 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, giving the formal address 

Construction of the ultra-modern jail facility was 
campaigned by ‘Sheriff ‘Thomas |. Kelly when he took 
office in 1953. . 
security, with an unobstructed inspection corridot 
around the perimeter of each floor for continuous 


It provides the utmost in maximum 


prisoner observation. .\ bullet-resistant, glass-enclosed 
control station is provided on each floor also, permit 
ting stationary control officers to have a complete view 
of the corridors leading to the entrance of the cell 
blocks and direct communication with the perimeter 
walk. An elaborate system of alarm buttons fills a 
panel before the control station guards. One button 
will summon quickly a floor man to investigate any 
suspicious sight or sound. The jail may be opened and 
closed, wing by wing and floor by floor, as the seasonal 
population varies. 

The Public Safety Building has five floors of lab 
oratory and office space and one floor for a_ pistol 
range. This building consolidates the entire police 
and fire system for Dade’s Metropolitan government. 

The crime laboratory, on the fifth floor, represent- 
ing an investment of $70,000, is claimed to be the 
best in the area south of Washington, D. C. The 
drunkometer section is also said to be one of the finest 
in the nation. 

Sheriff Kelly terms his communications setup the 
best civilian section in the nation with only the 
Air Force's Strategic Air Command comparable. 


The Police Chief 























A NEW LATENT SPRAY POWDER! SURPASSES THE 
BOTTLE AND BRUSH METHOD 


Press the valve button and spray any areo or 
object. Quicker, cleaner and better than the 
old method. Clue-Spray brings out the latent 


prints which con be lifted or photographed. 


ALL GRADES OF POWDERS ARE PHOTOGENIC. NO FILTERS ARE NEEDED. 


BUY SEPARATELY OR IN 
KITS WITH LATENT SWEEP- 
ER BRUSHES AND LIFTERS. 


PRICES: Put up in 6-oz. aero 
sol Spray Cans 


$4.75 per large 6-oz. con 





B-1 CLUE-SPRAY BLACK POWDER FOR LIGHT SURFACES Use on papers, magazines, labels, cardboard, 

painted wood, tissue paper, etc. 

B-2 CLUE-SPRAY SILVER POWDER ............ FOR DARK SURFACES Window glass, tumblers, china, enamel file 

cabinets, copper, steel, tin cans & drums. 

B-3 CLUE-SPRAY WHITE POWDER FOR DARK SURFACES Transparent surfaces, tumblers, bakelite, black 

plastic, dark filing cabinets. 

B-4 CLUE-SPRAY GOLD POWDER ... FOR LIGHT SURFACES Transparent glass & plastics, china, aluminum 

& tin articles, cellophane. 

B-5 CLUE-SPRAY RED POWDER FOR LIGHT SURFACES Use on white writing paper, cardboard contain- 

ers, decalcomanias, bottles, curved surfaces. 

B-6 CLUE-SPRAY SAFECRACKER POWDER ..FOR METALS Excellent for safes, lockers, gun metals. 

B-7 CLUE-SPRAY COPPER POWDER .......................... For unpainted aluminum & tin surfaces. 

B-8 CLUE-SPRAY YELLOW POWDER .............. es ... For chinaware and marble. 

B-14 FLUORESCENT CLUE-SPRAY LATENT POWDER ........00000000000000.. .. Price per 6 oz. aerosol can $5.25 
Latent finger prints can be spotted quickly with this ultraviolet reacting finger powder. This is a dual 
purpose powder which can be used with or without a black light. Fluorescent color is bright green, the 
most photogenic color in the ultraviolet spectrum. 

B-20 CLUE SPRAY LATENT PRINT SWEEPER, price $2.25. This is a necessary special brush, 32” wide, 14” length 


hair, made especially for CLUE-SPRAY powders. After a surface or object is sprayed with Clue-Spray 
Powder, this sweeper intensifies the ridge lines and clears away excess powder. 


» SITRCIHUNE 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 





Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 





taken in by the courts, if a jail sentence was imposed 
its length, time served, etc. 

Working hand-in-hand with the Offense Card is 
the Modus Operandi Card. All MO data are punched 
into this card, right down to the finest detail obtain- 
able. This record played a major role in clearing up 
the 97 burglaries mentioned previously. 

Then we have a Personal Identification Card, cre 
ated for every person arrested and fingerprinted. It 
provides a complete physical description, right down 
to scars and tattoos; the type of jewelry worn, type ol 
dress, etc. These cards are filed by sex and race, and 
by type of offense. 

We also have a Clearance Card, created lor every 
offense which is solved. Here information is also 
complete. If a burglary was involved, and there was 
less money recovered than had been stolen, the fact 
is recorded. 

Again, the value implicit in the ability to put swiftly 
any or all of this information in the hands of operating 
police personnel speaks for itself. The acceptance 
of these methods by other Nashville departments has 
led to one being asked to take on quite a bit of addi- 
tional work. A recently imposed auto license fee re- 
quired the compilation of a master list covering the 
160,000 registered vehicles in our city. This job fell 
on the Central Records Division, as did the jeb ol 
keeping track of payments. We have done wor for 
the Transportation Division, the Legal Department, 
and the engineering group. In order to do all ol 
this, of course, the original two machines have been 
considerably expanded, but our installation still can- 
not be called large. 


FUTURE EXPANSION 

Studies are currently underway, however, to extend 
this paperwork automation job so that it will be put 
on a city-wide basis. In order to do this, we will have 
to go into computer operation, with some considera 
tion being given to the medium-scale UNIVAC Solid- 
State Computer. ‘This is only in the “talking” stage, 
at this point, for a great deal of preliminary thought 
and effort must go into such a project before it can 
become reality. It is already clear, however, that 
use of more powerful equipment would open a range 
of applictions beyond the scope of punched cards, 
which would be of great value in police work. These 
include such possibilities as detailed and current an 
alysis of accidents, personnel performance and equip- 
ment performance and exception principle manage- 
ment of the patrol force with moment-to-moment 
deployment of personnel on the basis of the rate and 
location of crime occurrence. 

in the meantime, however, mechanical punched-card 
methods have served us—and continue to serve us— 
very well. Simply stated, they have become essential 
to any police department whose responsibilities en- 
compass a growing mass of population and vehicular 
traffic. 


32 June, 1961 
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Above is aerial photo of Dade Cour new jail 
and Public Safety Building, which now add to the 
skyline in Miami, Florida. 

At left is the Public Safety Building, and at right is 
the Y-shaped County Jail, both buildings constructed 
at a cost of six million dollars. Dedicatory ceremonies 
were held March 25, with Director James V. Bennett, 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, giving the formal address 





Construction of the ultra-modern jail facility was 
campaigned by Sheriff ‘Thomas J. Kelly when he took 
office in 1953. 
security, with an unobstructed inspection corridot 
around the perimeter of each floor for continuous 


It provides the utmost in maximum 
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prisoner observation. .\ bullet-resistant, glass-enclosed 
control station is provided on each floor also, permit 
ting stationary control officers to have a complete view 
of the corridors leading to the entrance of the cell 
blocks and direct communication with the perimeter 
walk. An claborate system of alarm buttons fills a 
panel before the control station guards. One button i 
will summon quickly a floor man to investigate any 
suspicious sight or sound. The jail may be opened and } 
closed, wing by wing and floor by floor, as the seasonal 
population varies. 
The Public Safety Building has five floors of lab 
oratory and olfice space and one floor for a pistol 
range. This building consolidates the entire police 
and fire system for Dade’s Metropolitan government | 
The crime laboratory, on the fifth floor, represent- 
ing an investment of $70,000, is claimed to be the 
best in the area south of Washington, D. C. The 
drunkometer section is also said to be one of the finest 
in the sation. 
Sheriff Kelly terms his communications setup the [ 
best civilian section in the nation with only the ' 


Air Force's Strategic Air Command comparable. ( 








The Police Chief 





















SE ARCH Latent Finger Print Powder 


A NEW LATENT SPRAY POWDER! SURPASSES THE 
BOTTLE AND BRUSH METHOD 


Press the valve button and spray any areo or 
object. Quicker, cleaner and better than the 
old method. Clue-Spray brings out the latent 


prints which con be lifted or photographed. 


ALL GRADES OF POWDERS ARE PHOTOGENIC. NO FILTERS ARE NEEDED. 


BUY SEPARATELY OR IN 
KITS WITH LATENT SWEEP- 
ER BRUSHES AND LIFTERS. 


PRICES: Put up in 6-oz. aero 
sol Spray Cans 


$4.75 per large 6-oz. can 





B-1 CLUE-SPRAY BLACK POWDER FOR LIGHT SURFACES Use on papers, magazines, labels, cardboard, 
painted wood, tissue paper, etc. 

B-2 CLUE-SPRAY SILVER POWDER ............ FOR DARK SURFACES Window glass, tumblers, china, enamel file 
cabinets, copper, steel, tin cans & drums. 

B-3 CLUE-SPRAY WHITE POWDER FOR DARK SURFACES Transparent surfaces, tumblers, bakelite, black 
plastic, dark filing cabinets. 

B-4 CLUE-SPRAY GOLD POWDER ... -FOR LIGHT SURFACES Transparent glass & plastics, china, aluminum 
& tin articles, cellophane. 

B-5 CLUE-SPRAY RED POWDER FOR LIGHT SURFACES Use on white writing paper, cardboard contain- 
ers, decalcomanias, bottles, curved surfaces. 

B-6 CLUE-SPRAY SAFECRACKER POWDER ..FOR METALS Excellent for safes, lockers, gun metals. 

B-7 CLUE-SPRAY GOPPER POWDER. .......5.:.cscccrsetsccccsscoses ; For unpainted aluminum & tin surfaces. 

B-8 CLUE-SPRAY YELLOW POWDER .................... We .......... For chinaware and marble. 

B-14 FLUORESCENT CLUE-SPRAY LATENT POWDER .....W00000000000 22... ......... Price per 6 oz. aerosol can $5.25 


Latent finger prints can be spotted quickly with this ultraviolet reacting finger powder. This is a dual 
purpose powder which can be used with or without a black light. Fluorescent color is bright green, the 
most photogenic color in the ultraviolet spectrum. 


B-20 CLUE SPRAY LATENT PRINT SWEEPER, price $2.25. This is a necessary special brush, 33” wide, 14” length 
hair, made especially for CLUE-SPRAY powders. After a surface or object is sprayed with Clue-Spray 
Powder, this sweeper intensifies the ridge lines and clears away excess powder. 
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Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 
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Mr. Kelly 


STAFF EXPANSION 

The Field Service Division is expanding its staff 
consistently and rapidly to mect the growing demands 
for services by police departments throughout the 
United States. 

Chief Arthur B. Wilson, Wilmington, Delaware, 
Police Department (1956-61), has joined the proles 
sional staff as a consultant. 


Chiel Wilson, who started as a patrolman with the 
Wilmington Department in 1937, has had broad ex 
perience in all areas of policing. As a consultant 
with the Field Service Division, his services will be 
available in general police work as well as in the 
many special problem areas that confront the modern 
policeman. His experience has brought him into 
daily contact with the operational administrative 
problems of management, enforcement, training, re 
cruitment, traffic and municipal relations with city 
officials. 

He is a past president of the Delawar “Association 
of Chiefs of Police and ‘has been, a:ntil) coming with 
the IACP, on the Executive Comm ‘ttee, Police Chiefs 
Association of Southeastern Pennsylvaiua. He _ is 
wgraduate of the Northwestern ''niversity Traffic 
Institute and the FBI National Academy. He also 
has taken Michigan State University’s short course 
in police community relations. 

Training is another area in which the Field Service 
Division is “staffing up.” 

Paul H. Bohardt, former Chiel ol 
Arizona, Police Department and more recently ex 
ecutive-administrative officer to the Chief, joined 
the Field Service Division in January as a field rep 
resentative. 


the ‘Tucson, 


Captain Bohardt’s special expertise is ia the selec- 
tion and training of personnel. method 
of selecting and screening personnel has been widely 
adopted by many police departments throughout the 
country. As a result of his reputation in this field, 
the International City Managers’ 
tained his services as an instructor for its Police Ad- 
ministration correspondence courses. He served in this 
capacity in 1958, 1959 and 1960. Recently, just prior to 


‘Tucson 5 


Associatic ob- 
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Capt. Bohardt Chief VW 


his retirement from ‘Tucson's police lorce, he was at the 


University of Chicago as an instructor in supervisory 
training for Chicago Police Department supervisory 
personnel. 

Captain Bohardt is a graduate of the FBI National 
Academy and_ the 
graph operator course. 


University of California’s poly 


In addition to his police 


work he has found time to train more than 2,500 
persy 2 Red Cross first aid. 
Describing the significance ol his job, Captain 


Bohardt says: “If the patrolman is the eyes and ears 
of his department, then surely supervisory personnel 
are the backbone. I have joined with the IACP in its 
program to help train the supervisory and command 
personnel »f our police departments, since it is in 
this area that we have the main hope of eventually 
professionalizing the police service.” 


On May .1, the Field Service Division employed 
a new Assistant Director foi Pub 
lications, Mr. Hal V. Kelly. formerly 
public relations manager fo1 
American Automobile 


Information and 
Mr. Kelly, 
me FD. ©, 


will 


Division, 
take 
the job of disseminating information about the po 
lice to IACP 


interested organizations and individuals. 


Associaton, ove! 


members, to the press, and to othe 


Phe new director will ass‘st the professional staf 
in editing research publications. 
up efforts to apprise the public of the work being 
done by the IACP to help police in the U. S. 
abroad in the management and operation of effective 
police departments. 
dling publicity and press relations for the forthcom 
ing 68th Annual Conference of [ACP in Montreal 


this fall and future annual conferences. 


He will also step 
and 


He will be responsible for han 


Mr. Kelly succeeds Robert R. Hume, who is leaving 
the staff of the [ACP to accept an editorial position in 
the National Research Council. 


ACTIVITIES 


Director Quinn ‘Tamm 
groups and appeared on a radio broadcast in recent 


has addressed two safety 
weeks. 

On April 10, he presented a paper at annual meet 
ing of the Greater New York Safety Council, pointing 
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up the interrelationship of the three elements of traffic 
activity—traffic direction and control, traffic acci- 
dent and investigation, and traffic law enforcement, 
defined more precisely as taking enforcement action 
against traffic violators. From the police viewpoint, 
he said, traffic law enforcement activity must be 
programmed through a balance of (1) size and char- 
acter of the problem, and (2) the manpower avail- 
able to do the job. Since it is impossible to get 
enough manpower and equipment and budget to do 
the kind of law enforcement job police would lik 
to do, it becomes a matter of making the most ol 
every man and every resource to make streets and 
highways as safe as traffic law enforcement can make 
them. ‘To do this, he said, “We have two majo) 
tasks before us. First, to apply what we know about 
tralfic law enforcement with greater vigor and with 
uniformity and consistency, and, second, to study 
driver behavior and the effects on this behavior ol 
various kinds of enforcement action. ‘Thus, while 
never letting up on those police activities which 
have proved to be most productive in the past, we can 
try to determine the most effective and the most eco 
nomical techniques and procedures for the 


On May 3, Mr. Tamm participated in the Pennsy! 
vania Governor's Traffic Conlerence in Harrisburg, 
Pa., presenting a paper on “Traffic Law Enforcement 

The Policeman's Job.” (See page 36) 

On May 4, Mr. Tamm was guest on the AAA 
Forum, broadcast by Radio Station WWDC, Wash 
ington, D. C. He was interviewed on the subject, 
“The IACP, Its Police Management Consultant Sery 
ices and its Research.” 


MARYLAND CHIEFS ORGANIZE 


Chief Blair P. Overton, Hagerstown, has been elected 
president of the newly formed Maryland State Chiefs 
of Police Association. 

Holding the organizational meeting in Annapolis 
on April 27, law enforcement administrators also 
elected the following: Chief Gilbert Doyle, Baltimore 
County Police, vice president; Chief James Williams, 
Greenbelt, secretary-treasurer; and Chief Charles E. 
Main, Frederick, sergeant-at-arms. 


FORGERY DETECTION SEMINAR 


An intensive, two-week Seminar on Forgery De 
tection will be conducted July 31 through August 
11 by the Center for Police Training at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind., Director Robert F. 
Borkenstein has announced. 

Registration will be open to 25 police officials 
and others whose duties require knowledge of de 
tection techniques. Laboratory and registration fees 
are $150 per person, plus living expenses while on 
campus. For information and registration, contact 
the Director, Center for Police Training, Indiana 
University, Building Rogers L, Bloomington, Ind. 
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CONFIDENCE vested in you by the community 
demands not only the best personal service, but the ulti- 
mate in precision equipment and techniques of proven 
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The Policeman's Job 
“lattice Law 
Enforcement 


The Field Service Division of the International As 
sociation of Chiefs of Police reflects, in its establish 
ment, the intention of the Association to provide 
concrete assistance to the police field in upgrading the 
quality of police agencies and their work throughout 
the United States. 





Phe LACP Field Service Division was organized 
in 1959 around a nucleus of technical and professional 
personnel from the LACP Traffic Division, which has 
been in operation since 1936 and is now a part ol 
the new Field Service Division. I am sure many of 
you know of the contributions of the Traffic Division 
of the IACP, which has provided direct services ol 
assistance to over 100 cities and to 18 states in the 
organization and improvement of their traffic law 
enforcement programs. 


I don’t think it is unreasonable to state that tens 
of thousands of lives have been lengthened as a direct 
result of the work done by our Traffic Division, and 
an untold number more indirectly. We are carrying 
on this work, and we intend to enlarge our capacities 
in this special area. Here I would like to say that 
none of these critical services could have been pro 
vided without the increasing generous support of the 
American insurance industry, as it is now so produc- 
tively represented by the Insurance Institute for High- 
way Salety, and the automotive industries, represented 
by our longtime friends in the Automotive Safety 
Foundation. This great support continues, and we 
intend to extend ourselves to the utmost to make it 
productive. This is an example of the kind of con 
crete support without which none of us can win. 


The IACP Field Service Division is in business to 
extend the kind of professional services we have been 
providing in traffic to cover the most critical prob- 
lems currently confronting our police administrators 
and their departments. We want to see our police 
agencies “tooled up” to do the critical job they are 
called upon to do. Without direct assistance, in the 
development of new knowledge, new skills and tech- 
niques, improved management, and operational know 
how, the American police department—like any other 
agency of government and like the industrial corpora- 
tion—cannot measure up to its full potential in traffic 
or in any of the other tasks that lie before it. We in 
tend to provide this assistance. 

One of the most obvious areas in which we are not 
geared up for the job is traffic. I am not referring 
here to the fact that we are not committing enough 
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By QUINN TAMM, Director 
Field Service Division, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police 
Washington, D. C. 


From a paper presented at the Pennsylvania Governor's 
Traffic Conference, Harrisburg, Pa., May 3, 1961 


men and resources to the job. I strongly suspect that 
in some jurisdictions we are, in this way, over-commit 
ted. In others, I am sure not enough attention is being 
devoted to the problem. But the more basic fact is 
that we are not keeping in close enough touch with 
the problem, determining at every step of the way that 
we are operating as effectively as possible. We have 
not quickly enough recognized the problem as one 
requiring study, and analysis, and planning, as well 
as action in the apprehension of violators. We have 
not been ready to study the traffic problem as a prob 
lem ultimately to be resolved by an attack on its root 
causes. We have been satisfied with the superficial 
results of suppressing the symptoms. 

We have made some progress toward systematic plan 
ning of traffic law enforcement programs, by means of 
the procedures of selective enforcement. At the risk 
of covering ground already familiar to many of you, 
let me remind you of what is involved in selective 
enforcement, because it bears upon my main point 


Belore the days of careful accident investigation 
systematic reporting, and planned enforcement, ol 
course, the only “guide to action” was a noticeable rise 
in serious accidents, or apprehension of individual 
violators coming to the attention of the police. In 
creases in accidents might or might not be indicated 
in recorded rates. With the ground swell of accidents 
in the "30s, it became clear that this kind of police 
action was a horrible treadmill, with no improvement 
in the general experience. No advantage was taken 
of the experience gained to improve the quality of the 
job done later. 
arrests and citations, with the number of these de 


It was a dreary routine ol planless 


pending simply upon the degree of agitation over 
the problem. 


Phen came the awareness that experience could be 
useful—that accidents could be investigated and stud 
ied and analyzed, The facts resulting from these 
investigations, fully reported, summarized, and ana 
lyzed over an extended period, could show what 
kinds of driving behavior were producing the acci 
dents. These facts could be arranged to show what 
violations were occurring at what locations, at what 
times of the day, and on what days of the week. They 
could be related to the accident experience as this was 
plotted on spot maps and summarized in the records 


Not only this. These investigations and analyses 
could reveal factors in the physical environment of a¢ 


cidents—factors to be dealt with by the engineers 
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And they could uncover driver characteristics subject 
to the ministrations of driver trainers and educators. 

The end result of selective enforcement, which is 
still spreading and being improved, ts to make plan 
ning posstble—planning of the enforcement effort, the 
engineering effort, the education effort. It provides 
the basis, moreover, for an intelligent and uncom 
promising legislative effort. And, if you will forgive 
me, I would like to raise my voice at this point to ask: 
where—oh where is the legislative effort? It is in the 
organized law that the voice of the people has the 
greatest Opportunity to speak, through its elected 
representatives. It is in the law that the police and 
the courts are commissioned to do their job. It is in the 
law that the driver derives his privilege to drive, 
and retains or loses his privilege to drive. 

Yes, selective enforcement makes planning possible 

but it can only make it possible—it cannot guarantee 
it. It can make it possible to make tomorrow’s traffic 
salety program better than today’s—but it cannot 
guarantee it. 

It is a technique of discovery—not of creation and 
improvement. 

I spoke of our tendency to continue to evaluate the 
tralfic problem, not as a large-scale, mass problem 
with causes, but as an increasing series of individual 
symptoms. We must continue to investigate acei 
dents, and on the basis of our investigations to appre- 
hend drivers selectively, and to bring them to jus 
tice without compromise. But this—no matter how 
refined its quality—is still only treating the symptoms. 

The Field Service Division of the IACP is in 
business to take the best available knowledge and 
training out to all our police departments. ‘The 
knowledge, equipment, devices, and techniques re- 
lated to doing an effective job of selective enforce 
ment are not well enough nor widely enough known. 
The techniques and procedures for sound supervision 
and management of police operations and personnel 
are less well known. Few departments, indeed, have 
the resources available over those required to meet 
their day-to-day needs to develop new methods and 
procedures, and to train men to apply them. 

It is perfectly clear that the new and increasing 
technical demands placed upon police officers re 
quire higher and higher intelligence and technical 
skill. When we speak of the job of supervising motot 
vehicle traffic today, we are speaking of a job that 
requires better men, better equipment, better methods, 
better management. It takes men who can apply the 
methods and techniques we know today with maximum 
effectiveness. But it also takes the capacity to create 
better methods and techniques. 

The police are faced today with a severe problem 
that is not new but becoming more acute with the 
expansion of the problems of police work. We must 
compete in a very unequal struggle with private busi- 
ness and industry for the talents of exceptional men. 
The demands of the job are great, but the returns 
are nowhere near as great as those in business and 
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DO YOU WANT THE LATEST ? ?? 


We have only to think about our daily lives of 
20 years ago to know what advances science has 
made since then. 

Like so many other sciences, the science of lie 
detection has been steadily advancing. 

Do you want your man trained in the poly 
graph techniques of the 1930's and 1940's, or do 
you want him to be equipped with the 1961 tech 
niques and procedures? 

The National Training Center of Lie Detec 
tion is devoled to teaching the latest proven 
lec hinique sand procedures write today for the 
new 1961 Bulletin find out why more and 
more law enforcement agencies are sending thei 
men lo New York City for polygraph hraining. 


[_MALIONAL Tea cea] 
Sais 


Cleve Backstei Richard O. Arther 
Directo Chief Instructor 


National Training Center of Lie Detection 
57 West 57th Street @ New York 19, N. Y. 
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industrial jobs, many of which are less demanding. 
We must have dedication—and we get it in large 
measure—but we also need skill and ability. 

We cannot conquer the economics of this problem 

so we are trying to go at it another way. “‘Vhe LACP 
Field Service Division is seeking to devise procedures 
that will guarantee that, of the men who do present 
themselves for police work, the men with the dedica- 
tion, we will get the best men for the big jobs that 
lie ahead. Again, we are attempting to develop 
knowledge that can be made available to police de 
partments that they have neither the time nor the re- 
sources to develop for themselves. 

In our developing training program, we intend 
to provide training that will enable and encourage 
men to develop themselves and their capacities, and 
their superiors to make use of them. Through these 
programs, we hope also to equip the existing person- 
nel in our departments to create and carry on training 
programs independently, without our help. Ow 
purpose is to help pelice departments help them 
selves. 

And we are interested in new knowledge. ‘There are 
those among us in traffic safety—and this field is no 
exception—who are sure they know all the answers. 
‘This assurance always implies, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, that its possessors also know all the problems. 
To make sure that what I want to say is clearly under 
stood, let me say that Tam quite aware, as you are, that 
we have not applied all that we know with sufficient 
vigor or consistency. Some of us have not tried some 
parts of it at all! Tam not at all patient with this 
situation. 

I am reminded of the philosopher who once com 
mented: “How can we know whether Christianity will 
work? It has never been tried!” But we cannot rest 
ourselves from the struggle for new understanding be 
cause there are those who will not live by what we 
Phe chaos that awaits us iround the corners 
and we 


know. 
of the traffic problem will be here tomorrow 
must meet it with everything we can arm ourselves 
with today! 

And so the LACP Field Service Division is intensely 
concerned with and intensively engaged in research. 
Our research stalf is currently working under a three 
year contract with the United States Public Health 
Service—now in its second year—to determine the 
effects of trallic law enforcement on driving behavior. 
In the first stage of this project, now nearing com 
pletion, we have been making extensive observations of 
the speeds and changing movements of vehicles on cei 
tain stretches of highway under carefully controlled 
conditions. Over 60 thousand vehicles have been 
photographed and their speed and movements checked 
over fixed distances in the course of this study, with- 
out enforcement influence. The analysis of the data 


thus gained will reveal the degree of conflict and dan- 
ger created by the various kinds and combinations of 
behavior of vehicles in relation to other vehicles. 
In the succeeding stages of the study, certain kinds and 
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combinations of enforcement action will be applied 
to determine their effects upon the behavior which 
tends to create conflict. In this way, it is hoped that 
we can arrive at certain conclusions about the causes 
of the situations likely to develop accidents, and about 
the kinds of and degrees of enforcement action that 
have desirable effects upon these causes. 

| regard this kind of research as similar to that 
carried on in our great medical and biological labora 
tories, where investigators are constantly observing 
behavior of different kinds, under carefully controlled 
conditions, without influence either of disease carriers 
or medicine. After extensive observations of behay 
ior under these conditions, certain kinds and degrees 
of influence are brought to bear upon it. The pw 
pose, of course, is to determine the effects of these 
influences for the benefit of all of us. 

In neither medicine nor traffic law enforcement 
does the “doctor” cease to apply every resource al 
his command to deal with the diseases of people as 
they appear. 
new knowledge while, at the same time, the ‘doctor’ 
applies the best knowledge he now has to his patient's 


On the contrary, medicine is seeking 


current ills. Iam sure you see the parallel 

It may be, though I hope not, that we may derive 
no substantial new knowledge from our investigations 
to be applied in the traffic law enforcement programs 
of tomorrow. But we will have done substantially less 
than our best if we have not sought it. At the very 
least, we will know a great deal more than we now do 
about some important aspects of driving behavior 
We will know, for example, what kinds of enforce 
ment symbols influence drivers in some measurable 
way. Thus, .we will know whether drivers tend to 
react to certain signs and symbols and not to others 
We may know more about how long the the sight ol 
We may find 


out whether he is influenced desirably by the sight 


a police officer “keeps a driver legal.” 


ol an officer issuing a ticket to another driver. And 
so on. And these facts will add to our useful infor 
mation, 

My organization is interested in the elficiency with 
which information is gathered, recorded, and used 
It is a common situation for a police department 
simply to increase the volume of its recorded into 
mation, without giving attention to its quality and 
processing. ‘The larger departments have been forced 
to apply modern methods and equipment by the sheet 
volume of their operations. And they can afford to 
bring these into play. 
in other matters, are generally lacking in knowledge 


The smaller departments, as 


und resources to take advantage of the most efficient 
and productive records systems. Our staff is in the 
process of developing ellective records systems and 
procedures for installation by smalle: departments, 
where the need is great. 

Foday’s police department in a city of substantial 
size is a “business,” in the strictest sense, as well as 
a service agency of the government, with special as 


signed responsibilities. Its internal operations are 
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as complex aud varied as those of any business organi 


vation, and more so than most. IT suspect that the 
growth of the traffic problem, more than any othet 
single factor, is responsible for this. “Phe class of 


people who must now be continuously observed as 
potential violators of the law—which was once only 
criminals, potential criminals, and vicious disturbers 
ol the peace—includes, in elfect, every man, woman, 
ind child. I have often thought that a fascinating 
book could be written on the influence of the motor 
vehicle on the operations and management of the 
American police department. 

The services performed by the modern police ce 
partment on the street require increasing supoorting 
stall services In a recent article in the Journal of 
Criminal Law, Criminology, and Police Science, Mi 
Gordon Misner of San Jose College, California, con 


piled a list of the functions required to constitute 


self-sufficiency in a department serving a community 
of 50,000. [| think Professor Misner’s list is revealing 


Field Operations 

Basic and specialized patrol, including tralfic law 
enlorcement 

Specialized field services, including investigation 
of major crimes, juvenile delinquency, and vice 
fuxiliary Services 

Communications, including cooperative monitor 


ing with other departments. 


Identification and records. 

Laboratory services, including criminalistics, exam- 
inations of blood, fingerprinting and related opera 
tions, and chemical analysis of alcohol, narcotics and 


POLons 


{dininistrative Functions 

Personnel services, including recruitment and. se 
lection processes, and discipline. 

Training, including arrangements for basic recruit 
and in-service programs for all levels of personnel. 

Police planning, involving continuous critical sell- 
analysis and evaluation of police procedures and 
methods 

Internal and external public relations 

\dministrative housekeeping duties of budgeting, 
payroll, reporting, purchasing, and maintenance to the 
re not performed by a central 


extent that these duties ; 
agency ol’ the government 

\n interesting and important fact about this list 
is the much greater number of administrative and stall 
functions than field operational functions. “This is 
not to say, of course, that the lield work of a police 
organization is not extensive and varied, and becoming 
more so. It is our main business! But the complex 
array of stall services and personnel required to “back 
up” the patrol and enforcement units on the street 
makes police management problems much more de 
manding than appears to the man on the street. 
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Our “product,” so to speak, is made up of the 
services provided to the community. ‘The business 
establishment that makes these services possible must 
perform as efficiently as that in any private industry. 
A central purpose of the IACP Field Service Division 
is to develop the managerial and technical know-how 
necessary to meet this requirement, and to make this 
know-how available to every police department in pro 
portion to its need. 
* * *& 

As much as any other single problem, the necd for 
sound cooperation underlies the program of the new 
Field Service Division of the IACP. As we develop 
better standard programs in personnel practices and 
procedures, better techniques in supervision and man 
agement, better records programs and processes, basic 
standards for the formulation of police policies, sound 
uniform approaches to crime prevention and juvenile 
delinquency, effective plans for the study and applica- 
tion of traffic law enforcement techniques—and as 
we work with individual state and city police depart 
ments in installing these—we are laying the basis loi 
closer cooperation between departments, and between 
cities and states. 

We will not accept the irresponsible notion that 
regimentation is the royal road to organized success. 
We choose to proceed through cooperation mutually 
arrived at. And we intend to direct our efforts ex- 
clusively to that end. 


I want now to touch upon another kind of cooper 
ation, symbolized by the character of this meeting. 
The police, as I have said, are responsive to the de- 
mands of their respective communities and states. 
Their plans and programs for action are designed 
to meet these demands, and the quality of these plans 
and programs tends to reflect the quality of the de- 
mand. Traffic and traffic safety again give us a shin 
ing example for illustration. One aspect of ow 
traflic safety efforts is the responsibility of the police. 
ut the whole traffic problem is the responsibility of 
everyone, 

While the responsibility of the police in this prob- 
lem is well defined, and while it has qualities and ele- 
ments that are characteristic of policing, the actions 
of the police are simply an extension of a total public 
effort, and they can be no more than that. We are 
one of the links in a long chain. ‘The chain includes 
legislation, engineering, education, motor vehicle ad- 
ministration and particularly driver licensing—and the 
whole chain, with all its links, is sound government. 





SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA—The U. S. Information 
Agency has selected for overseas showing a California 
Highway Patrol film which depicts the typical duties 
of a traffic patrolman. Narrated by Art Baker, the 
film, titled Day in the Life of a Highway Patrolman, 
portrays scenes from the traffic officer's enforcement, 
accident prevention and investigation activities, re 
lated special functions and training. 
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RESTITUTION TO CRIME VICTIMS 


The British Home Secretary, Richard Butler, is 
again studying proposals for setting up a national fund 
to compensate victims of crimes of violence, with a 
group of Home Office experts reporting on the 
practicability of introducing legislation for some form 
of recompense in serious cases. 


Phe proposal was first brought up in 1959, when an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to secure legislation 
in Parliament for this purpose. In the interim there 
has been growing public and parliamentary pressure 
for aid to persons badly wounded or injured by crimi 
nals. If present trends continue, it is estimated 14,000 
men and women in Britain will be victims of crimes 
of violence this year. 

One member of the study group, Dr. Stephen 
Schafer, presently a reader in criminology at the 
University of Maryland, has authored a book’ re 
porting results of his study of relevant laws in 31 
countries. He notes that restitution proceedings are 
generally civil in nature. no matter whether they were 
brought about by civil or criminal action, and in most 
countries it is the victim himself who must bring 
civil action for damages and then recover from. the 
person responsible for the offense. The difficulty 
in this is obvious. 


He suggests that the sentence passed upon the 
olfender should be helpful to the victim, thus pointing 
up the need for a criminal court to decide on the res 
titution to be made to the victim, even though the 
victim has claimed none, and that the restitution 
should be punitive in character, with the offende: 
discharging his debt after serving his sentence, solely 
out of the proceeds of his own efforts. Such restitu 
tion would be recovered by the state in the same 
manner as taxes. Should the debtor have insufficient 
means or could not be located, the victim would be 
paid from a state compensation fund. 


In an article titled “Reparations for the Victim,” 
appearing in the September, 1959, issue of The Police 
Chief, this subject was discussed from the viewpoint 
that (1) the state has a responsibility for protecting 
its members from unlawful violence, having taken 
over a man’s responsibility for protecting himself and 
his own, and (2) if the state fails in this responsi 
bility to give the citizen the proper safeguards to 
insure him against attack, then the state has a duty 
to make some arrangements for compensating th« 
person harmed. The article was written by Malachi 
L. Harney, Retired Technical Assistant to the Secre 
tary for Enforcement, U. S. Treasury Department, 


and former superintendent of the Division of Nat 
cotic Control for the state of Illinois. 

1Restitution to Victims of Crime Dr. Stephen Schafer 1961 
Stevens and Sons Ltd., 11 New Fetter Lane, London, and Quadrangle 


Books, Inc., Chicago. 130 pp., cloth 25 shillings 
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New York State’s New Superintendent 











































Pictured at right is the new superintendent of the 
New York State Police, Arthur Cornelius, Jr., who 
took over direction of the 1700-man force in February, 
following retirement of Superintendent Francis S. Me 
Garvey. 

Retiring from the FBI after 25 years of service, M1 
Cornelius in 1959 was named vice president of the 
National Commercial Bank and Trust Company in 
Albany, in charge of the area development department 
During his FBI career he served as Special Agent in 
Charge of the Divisions at Grand Rapids, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Albany, Syracuse, Philadelphia and Salt Lake 
City. 


Cout’s PATENT Fire ARMS MANUFACTURING CoM 
PANY, INC., is observing this year its 125th anniversary 
of producing quality weapons. ‘The oldest handgun 
manufacturer in the world, Colt’s is now introducing 
its Gold Cup National Match .38 Special, a “prestige” 
target gun that is entirely new internally and features 
a floating barrel permitting straight back recoil to 
improve accuracy. 
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Coupereuce Motes 


Iwo news items come this month from Police Di- 
rector Albert Langlois, Montreal, host to the 68th An 
nual Conference of the IACP, September 30 through 
October 5. 


MAIL 


Kor convenience olf members and then 
tending the Conference, Canadian postal authorities 
have given permission to Director Langlois and the 
Qucen Elizabeth Hotel to set up a special post office 
booth in the conference headquarters hotel. All cor- 
attending the 


guests al 


respondence to persons conlerence 
should be addressed as follows: 

(Name) 

68th Annual Conlerence 

International Association of Chicls of Police 


Montreal, P. Q., Canada 


BRING YOUR UNIFORM 


Director Langlois is requesting members to bring 
their uniforms for the annual IACP banquet, which is 
scheduled for Wednesday, October 4. Traditionally, 
dress for the banquet is optional, but all who have 
uniforms are urged to wear them to make this occasion 
a colorful and impressive highlight of the Conterence. 


HOTEL INFORMATION 


Phe Queen Elizabeth is [ACP Conterence Hotel 
Headquarters. Following are rates at the Queen Eliza 
beth and other participating hotels, all centrally lo 


cated: 
No. Rooms Rates Rates 
Hotel: for IACP. Single: = Dblor Twin: 


The Queen Elizabeth* 550 $10.00-14.00 — $14.00-20.00 


The Berkeley 50 -8.00-11.00 — 11.00-14.00 
The De Lasalle 100 8.00-10.00 11.00-15.00 
The Laurentien 350 -9.50-10.50 12.50-14.00 
The Queen's 100 8.00-10.00 12.00-16.00 
The Royal Embassy 60 11.50-14.00 14.00-20.00 
The Windsor 125 = -9.00-16.00 14.00-22.00 


The Queen Elizabeth also has available 2- and 3-room 


suites from $35 to $70. 

All of the above hotels have radio, television, food 
service, beverage service and parking. All but The 
Phe Windsor have family plans (ac- 
children under 14 years of age, 
accompanied by adult; if two rooms are required to 


serkeley and 
commodation for 


accommodate such guests, single accommodation rate 
will apply for each room). All but The Queen's have 
air conditioning, The Berkeley only upon request. 


All requests for hotel reservations for [ACP dele 
gates and guests must be addressed to: 
Montreal Tourist and Convention Bureau 
2055 Peel Street, Suite 101 
Montreal, Que., Canada 
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POLICE-FIRE APPRECIATION 





A-DAY IN ATHENS (A fo) 
ated in presentation of equipment needed by the Po 
lice and Five Departments. L. to r., Fire Chief Charles 
Dalton; H.C. Musser, general manager of Royal Me 
Bee’s Athens plant, who presented the awards; Mayo 
Kennath Lands, and Police Chief Joseph Grogan 


1 ppree lation) culmin 


Generally the deeds of policemen and liremen ar 
taken for granted, with the “thank you's” few and 
far between. A notable exception is the community 
of Athens, Ohio, population 16,000, where a unique 
appreciation program for the local police and Lire 
departments has now been in operation lor seven 
vears. ‘There, one day a year, known as Police-Fire 
\ppreciation Day, is set aside to honor publicly then 
police and firemen. 

This is how the program works. 
bers of the departments (12 police and 8 fire) are 
relieved of duty by auxiliary policemen and firemen 
while they attend a banquet as guests of the communi 
ty’s four service clubs, the Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions and 
and Jaycees. 
are presented. 

For the past two years the awards have been items 


All regular mem 


In the course of the ceremonies, awards 


of needed equipment selected by the chiels of the two 
departments. For several years the awards had been 
to individuals selected by a committee as “Policeman 
and Fireman of the Year.” ‘This year the lire depart 
ment was presented an oxygen inhalator unit, and the 
police department with a high [frequency radio 
ceiver. 

In the past, celebratton of police-lire day has r¢ 
ceived largely local attention. ‘This year, 
the banquet, Police Chiel Joseph Grogan and Fire 
Chief Charles Dalton appeared on a television program 


prio} to 


at a station in Ohio’s capital city, Columbus. Local 
press and radio gave the event wide coverage, and 
another television station from West Virginia covered 


the banquet and program. Messages congratulating 
the citizens of Athens for their recognition of police 
lire efforts were received from QOhio’s Governor Di 
Salle and from FBI Director |]. Edgar Hoover. 
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How bre You Fired for 
Supewisers 7 


Chiels, have you overlooked a service we can 
bring you? The IACP Field Service Division con- 
ducts a Supervisor’s Training Course on an in- 
dividual department basis. 

Phat’s right—professional police officers with 
years of experience will come to your department 
and give your present and potential supervisors 
a 70-hour instruction course! 

The content? Here's a sample: 

Introduction to the Principles of Management 

Elements of Supervision 

Planning 

Evaluation 

Draining 

Directing 

Reporting 

Communications 

Record Keeping 

Field Supervision 

The cost? The Field Service Division pro 
lessionals studying these areas day-in and day-out 
can train as many as 40 officers in your depart 
ment lor $3,000 

Think it over. It would cost this much = to 
train five officers at locations outside your de 
partment. 

Could you get together with another depart 
ment and split the cost?) The answer is yes. 

Write to the Field Service Division, 910 17th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., and tell us 
when you would like to consider having it. Give 
the Division plenty of time to work out schedul 
ing. 

Courses have been recently conducted at Co 
lumbia, South Carolina; Columbus, Ohio; and 
Rouge, Field 


Service staff members have been handling in 


Baton Louisiana. In addition, 
struction in similar type courses scheduled by the 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute. 

This typical comment came from Chief George 
W. Scholer, Columbus, Ohio, upon completion 
of the Supervisor's Course conducted for his de 
partment: 


“T wish to personally commend you for the 
outstanding manner in which you conducted the 
Seventy Hour Course in Supervision of Police 
Personnel at our Police ‘Training Academy. 

“During the the two-week period that you in 
structed the class of forty-one Police Supervisors 
from our Division... I personally feel that you 
have added greatly to the progress of our Division 
of Police. ... 1am confident that each and every 
Supervisor has gained much by completing youn 


course. 
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The |ACP 
Field Service Division 


Offers You Skilled Assistance in: 





ADMINISTRATION — we will study your depart- 
mental organization and administration, and di- 
rectly help you and your staff to improve and 
strengthen it 
METHODS 

maximum use of the best available equipment 
and methods for greater efficiencey at lower cost. 
TRAINING — we will train your personnel — ad- 
ministrative, technical, operational —to do the 
best possibie job with the resources you have. 


we will show you how to make 





WE CAN ASSIST YOU with your special problems 
in traffic, records, beat layouts, assignment of 
personnel recruiting, etc. The Field Service Di- 
vision of the IACP exists to serve you and your 
department according to your needs — with a 
program of assistance to fit your special depart- 
and your budget. 


mental requirements 


Pte, Fie!d Service Division 
¢ BS % INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
tact OF CHIEFS OF POLICE, Inc. 


ake 


REpublic 7-7860 


910 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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The Thai Police 


(Continued from page 10) 


the creation of the C.1.D., which included the Police 
Laboratory, to assist the Provincial Pol'ce in crime in 
vestigation and crime suppression. ‘This explains the 
complicated organization of the C.1.D. and its nation 
wide jurisdiction. 

The C.LD. is under command of a Commissionei 
whose rank is that of Police Lieutenant General. It 
has 9 branches or divisions: Detective Division, Special 
Branch, Criminal Record Office, Criminal Identili- 
cation Division, Registration Div‘sion, Railways Po- 
lice, Marine Police, Highway Police, and Forest Police. 

Usually the C.L.D. remains an auxiliary unit for 
the police, assisting with its various facilities. Al 
though’ it has a number of operational units—e.g., 
the Detective Division, Special Branch and Highway 
Patrol—it is not usually allowed to interfere with 
the local, police in its routine performance of duty. 
However, upon a request from the provincial Gover 





The Thai Police Laboratory services all police di 
visions and branches. 


nor, endorsed by the Minister of Interior, the Director 
General of the Police Department may instruct the 
C.1.D. to conduct an investigation and, if he deems 
necessary, suppression. ‘This has proved highly ef- 
ficient, especially in the case of a criminal sheltered 
under the wing of local politicians or influential peo- 
ple, or in the case of organized and well-planned crime. 


AUXILIARY UNITS 

In addition to the main divisions of the Police 
Department described in the foregoing paragraphs, 
the Department has various other auxiliary units 
which assist in the administration of the Department. 
OL these, the Education Bureau, which has as its head 
a Commissioner with rank of Lieutenant General, 
is considered the most important, for it is responsible 
for training police personnel. The Education Bureau 
is divided into several units, including: 

a. The Police Academy. Here the police cadets are 
tained for a period of four years before they are com- 
missioned police sub-lieutenants and assigned to police 
units throughout the Kingdom. The Police Acad 
emy is also responsible for training graduates from 
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universities within and without the country for a 


short period before their commission and appoint 
ments to different positions in the police department 

b. The Detective Training School. 
cialized school where police officers who are to be 


This is a Spt 


assigned as detectives undergo an intensive 12 


training course. 


week 


c. The School for Non-commissioned Officers. Po 
lice constables who are recommended for non-commis 
sioned promotion are trained in this school for a 
period of one year before they are promoted and ap 
pointed to various police stations or police units. 

d. The Police Constable School. Che training 
period in this school is six months. 
any police school in the world, is fundamental. Hay 
ing successfully completed his training in this school, 
the student is sent for on-the-job training before. hi 
is actually appointed to a police station or unit. 


The course, as in 


There are other Divisions which do the staff work 
for the Police Department. 
actual police duty, they nevertheless perform an essen 


Although theirs is not 


tial function. ‘These Divisions include: 
PHe SECRETARIAT RESEARCH AND PLANNING 
PROSECUTION 

I INANCE 

Qt ARTERMASTER 
FOREIGN 
IMMIGRATION 


COMMUNICATIONS 
PoLick TECHNIQUES 
MEDICAI 

PoLick WELFARI 


\LIEN REGISTRATION & TAX 


THAI POLICE PROBLEMS 

Present strength of the Thai Police Department is 
approximated at 45,000. With a total population 
estimated at 25 million, the Department is obviously 
undermanned. Its budget, on the other hand, is 
modest in spite of the Government’s clforts to balance 


The United States Government has been giving 
aid to the Police Department in the form of equip 
ment, training and advice. Several scholarships and 
grants are offered annually by the United States 
to enable Thai police officers to continue theit 
studies abroad and return to Thailand with new ideas 
for improvement. The United Kingdom, on the 
other hand, has been giving similar assistance both 
directly and through such arrangements as the Colom 
bo Plan. Undoubtedly, such assistance from friendly 
nations is priceless, and its result has already materi 
alized. 

Meanwhile, criticism and praise are expressed by 
many circles, all of which is appreciated by the De 
partment, since it serves as a basis for improvement 
The Thai police realize, however, that theirs is a 
problem of specific characteristics. The solution which 
applies successfully in Europe or the United States 
may not be applicable here. 
economy, and mentality of the Thai people have to 
be taken into consideration. But, despite the differ 
ence in applying the solution, the goal of police 
work in Thailand is the same as that in other coun 
tries—to bring the criminal to justice. 


Education, culture, 


The Police Chief 
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The Police of Lebanon 
(Continued from page 6) 


terms of the employment*and selection regulations. 
It also controls the intra-departmental transfers ol 
all officers below the rank of Commanding Oltficet 
of a major subordinate of the Department. 


The Director General, Internal Security Forces, is 
the head of all Internal Security Forces in the coun 
try. His office, designated a Directorate, is staffed 
by a general staff which, in turn, is headed by a Chiel 
of Staff. The Directorate is divided into three gen 
eral stall branches, namely, Special Affairs Branch, 
generally responsible for personnel matters; the sec- 
ond general staff branch is termed the Technical 
{ffaivs Branch and is responsible for organization, 
training, collection of information and liaison. ‘This 
branch is responsible, on the general staff level, for 
matters pertaining to INTERPOL coordination. ‘The 
third, and last, branch, known as the Administrative 
{ffairs Branch, is responsible for budget preparation, 
fiscal management and liaison with the Army Com 
mand and the Ministry of Finance. It is also respon 
sible for matters pertaining to logistics generally. The 
General Staff Secretariate includes an Office of Mail 
and Archives. 


ORGANIZATIONAL CHART 
INTERNAL SECURITY FORCES OF LEBANON 


Minister 
of 
Interior 








Council of ——.— Directorate General _ Inspectorate 
Command of Internal Security General 
Gendarmerie Beirut Internal Security Judicial 


of Lebanon City Police Forces Institute Police 





The Gendarmerie of Lebanon 


The Gendarmerie of Lebanon is a quasi-military 
organization which had been in existence for many 
years prior to the Republic of Lebanon's indepen- 
dence. The Gendarmerie is organized with a head- 
quarters element, a mobile Gendarmerie battalion, 
and regional units of the Gendarmerie located in the 
rural areas of Lebanon. Its function is primarily that 
of policing the rural areas, with the mobile battalion 
acting as a highly mobile, heavily armed, selective 
enforcement unit, particularly available for emergency 
situations wherein the local Gendarmerie or police 
require reinforcement. The Gendarmerie Comman 
der, responsible directly to the Director General of In- 
ternal Security Forces, is assisted by a headquarters 


(Please turn to page 46) 
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Something Yew... 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIAT 
CHIEFS OF PO 





Imprinted in gold on ‘‘police-blue’’ fine-grained virgin 
plastic, this sturdy and attractive 3-ring binder will keep 
24 issues of The Police Chief neat and handy for refer- 
ence. May also be used for filing letter-size pamphlets, 
newsletters, training materials, lecture outlines, etc. 
Price $5.00 10% Discount 
Postage prepaid 10 or more 


PERSONNEL FORMS AND TESTS 
These forms, devised by police administrators, give 


guidance in recommended procedure for personnel se 
lection in departments of any size: 


Application Form (4-page) ea $ .10 
Report Form for Medical Examiner ea. .05 
Rating Form for Oral Interview ea. .05 
Confidential Inquiry Form ea. .05 
O’Rourke General Police Adaptability 

Test. (Instruction sheet and scoring 

key included with each order. Sent 

only to executive officials respon- 

sible for police recruiting) ea. 10 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Concise review, including court de- 


POLICE UNIONS. 
20% disc., 10 or 


cisions 1958, 74 pp. $1.00 
more 


Papers and proceedings of 


THE POLICE YEARBOOK. 
1958, 1959 and 1960. 


Annual |ACP Conferences 
$5.00 ea 


CANONS OF POLICE ETHICS. Written by |ACP com- 
mittee Attractive, pocket-size booklet. $.75. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT CODE OF ETHICS. 11x15, for 
framing and display. $.75. (On parchment, $2.00) 
Code and Canons, $1.00 per set 


Combination order 


Prt INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Oop OF CHIEFS OF POLICE, INC. 
Yfones 616 MILLS BUILDING 

te WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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stall and is housed in the same building as the Director 
General and the heads of the other major subordi- 
nate units of the forces. The Regional Gendarmerie 
consists of companies, platoons and stations. The 
Regional Gendarmerie is also responsible for the 
administration and operation of the prisons in the 
Republic. Normally, the Gendarmerie company is 
assigned to a governate. The governate’s geographical 
boundaries coincide with the four regional subdivisions 
of the Republic of Lebanon. These are designated as 
the North Lebanon Region, the Bekaa Region, the 
South Lebanon Region, and the Mount Lebanon 
Region. The City of Beirut is a separate administfa- 
live entity, policed by the Beirut City Police, a major 
subordinate unit of the Internal Security Forces. The 
company assigned to a regional area is commanded by 
a Gendarmerie Major, who is, by virtue of that as 
signment, the chief police officer of the region. Pla 
toons and stations within that region are manned 
by elements of his company command. <A platoon is 
normally assigned the responsibility for a geographical 
area generally designated as a district. Stations within 
the geographical area of the region normally encom 
pass a small city, a part of a city, a town or a group 
of villages. Gendarmerie posts are also established 
in rural areas, generally commanded by a non-com- 
missioned officer of the Gendarmerie. ‘The total 
strength of the Gendarmerie of Lebanon is approxi- 
mately 2800 officers and men. 


The Beirut Police 

The Beirut Police, the head of which formerly 
reported directly to the Minister of Interior, is by the 
terms of the new decree designated a major subordi- 
nate unit of the Internal Security Forces. ‘This police 
organization, whose mission is confined to policing 
the City of Beirut, consists of approximately 1,050 
men organized into companies and platoons which are 
assigned area responsibility within the city and func 
tion from district police stations and posts. It also 
has a traffic company with stationary traffic posts 
and mobile units for selective traffic enforcement. 


The Judicial Police 

Phe third major subordinate clement is known as 
the Judicial Police. ‘The Judicial Police are essen- 
tially a plain clothes organization whose function is 
criminal investigation duties and assisting the Judici 
ary in the invest'gation and prosecution of crimes and 
Total strength is 300 men. The Judicial 
Police contains a headquarters command element, 
a headquarters technical investigation division, a head 
quarters general investigation division, and criminal 
investigation units operating in the field. These 
field units operate both in the regional areas and 
in the City of Beirut. 

The headquarters technical investigation division 
maintains a documents and general archives bureau, 
a detective bureau and a judicial records section. This 
division provides central police records and _ identifi- 
cation services for all elements of the Internal Security 


ollenses. 
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Forces. A modern criminal identification system, 
based on the Henry system of fingerprint classification, 
is now in the process of development in the technical 
investigations division. The establishment of a cen 
tral police forensic laboratory is also under active 
consideration. The headquarters general investiga 
tion division has nationwide line responsibility fon 
the investigation of crimes relative to morals, gam 
bling, forgery of currency and narcotics control. 


By the terms of the new Internal Security Forces 
decree, criminal investigation field personnel are now 
being trained and attached to each company of the 
Gendarmerie in the rural areas and the Beirut City 


Police. These units are designed to afford the same 
assistance to local Security Forces commanders and 
the courts as is provided in the City of Beirut The 


commander of the Judicial Police exercises general 
staff responsibility over these units by issuing technical 
directives, coordinating investigations and requiring 
reports and records for the development of the central 
criminal investigation and identification files. He 
also exercises an inspection function over proper us¢ 
of the criminal investigation units in the field. 


Internal Security Forces Joint Training Institute 


Phe fourth major unit of the Internal Security 
Forces is concerned exclusively with training. This 
is designated as the Internal Security Forces Joint 
Training Institute. ‘The head of this command also 
reports directly to the Director General. 
of personnel is primarily from active elements of the 


Recruitment 


army who have at least one year of service and volun 
teer for police assignments. Another source of pet 
sonnel is ex-servicemen of the army who can meet the 
high standards for police personnel established by 
the new decree. The third and final source is quali 
fied civilians without military training, who must 
undergo a six-month basic course with the army before 
qualifying. 
quired to complete a six-month police course at the 
Internal Security Forces Institute. The Institute is 


All personnel from any source are re 


also charged by law with conducting in-service train 
ing programs, pre-promotional examination training 
courses and the general, overall training function 
throughout the combined Internal Security Forces 
It is interesting to note in this connection that the 
Judicial Police personnel obtain their recruits by 
competitive examination from members of the othe: 
Security Forces who have shown aptitude and interest 
in criminal investigation duties and successfully pass 
the required examination. After the completion of 
the examination, they are required to take a six-month 
specialized course in criminal investigation techniques 
at the Joint Institute. The Internal Security Forces 
Institute is organized with a Command Branch and an 
Academic Branch. Instructors at the Institute are 
recruited from among outstanding personnel in the 
Internal Security Forces, and emphasis is placed on 
the introduction of modern training techniques and 
methods. 
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Letters to 


the EDITOR 

















Comments from a New Member 

I have been very pleased with The Police Chief to 
date, and while I have not had occasion to use the 
services of the IACP Field Service Division, I have 
contacted quite a few of the manufacturers advertis- 
ing in the magazine. If the IACP and The Police 
Chief were not available to smaller police depart- 
ments, worthwhile information and some very good 
articles would never come to the attention of chiefs 
from the smaller cities. 

It is gratifying to see that through associations 
such as the IACP the large and small police depart- 
ments throughout the world are being linked together. 
Some of the smaller departments in the past have, 
until recently, been linked only with the larger depart 
ments in the immediate area, sometimes the provinces 
and very seldom the Dominion. Now that our smallei 
forces are getting to know about the IACP and the 
good work it is doing, I, for one, would be very disap 
pointed if the yearly membership dues were increased. 

Some towns and smaller cities are now realizing 
the necessity for police cooperation throughout the 
province and the Dominion, and most are granting 
or allowing in their police budget the money neces 
sary to maintain membership in such organizations 
as IACP, to purchase books helpful to peace officers 
and secure police equipment somewhat comparable 
to that used by the offenders and criminals they are 
called upon to apprehend. Some provinces in Canada 
now have municipal police training courses, and it is 
to be hoped that before too long all will organize such 
programs. A peace officer who is also a maintenance 
man, garbage man and general caretaker of the com- 
munity is of little help to the qualified peace officer 
of the large city or province. 

(From Chief Constable P. C. King, Esterhazy Police De- 
partment, Esterhazy, Saskatchewan, Canada) 


Capital Punishment 

I have been informed that the June, 1960, issue of 
Che Police Chief weats the subject of capital punish 
ment. I have written a book, as yet unpublished, in 
which, among other things, I maintain that unlortur- 
ately capital punishment is indispensable. Perhaps 
your publication contains elements that may support 
my thesis... 


the number of murders is disproved by the fact that 
at least many repeat murders will be avoided, since 
that a criminal, once 


it 1s reasonable to 


hanged, will not commit more murders! 


presume 


(From Sr. Erich Araguari, P. O. Box 1972, Rio de Janiero, 
Brazil) 


Appreciation 

May I thank you for the very line article about our 
new municipal building appearing in the April issue. 
The Mayor and Council are very proud of such an ex- 
cellent write-up. 

We are planning to start construction of this build- 
ing the latter part of May, and it is scheduled to be 
completed in June, 1962. 


(From Chief Chester B. Campbell, Department of Police, 
Tenafly, New Jersey) 


Exchange Subscription 

We thank you very much for exchange subscription 
to The Police Chief, the first issues of which we have 
received. We are glad that you find something of 
interest in We are pleased to main- 
tain this interchange of information not only be- 
cause of our interest, but we believe that it will aid 
very effectively in better knowledge and compre- 
hension of police matters in both countries. 


Camaraderia. 


(From Francisco Arias, Inspector Mayor (r), Ateneo de 
Retirados y Jubilados de Policia de la Provincia de Buenos 
Aires, La Plata, Argentina) 





COMBINED POLICE-FIRE SERVICES? 


Do cooperative or combined police-fire services 
permit higher police-fire salaries, provide better 
service to the public, permit greater economy 
in use of the taxpayers’ money for these two vital 


municipal functions? 


These questions wiil be debated by the Illinois 
Legislature in the next few weeks, following 
introduction of House Bill 91, which would pro- 
hibit policemen performing fire-fighting duties 
in communities between 10,000 and 500,000 
population. The bill, if passed, would directly 
affect present cooperative or combined police- 
fire services in at least six Illinois communities— 
Champaign, Glencoe, Evanston, Highland Park, 
Park Forest and Rock Falls. 


A report on cooperative or combined police- 
fire services, reviewing experience with and pub- 
lications on the subject, will be featured in the 
July issue of The Police Chief. Watch for it next 











: : month. 
The usual allegation of the anti-death-penalty men 
to the effect that capital punishment will not reduce 
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NEW 
5 | MEMBERS 





The following applications for membership in the 
[ACP are posted in accordance with provisions of the 
IACP Constitution and Rules, Article III, Section 2 (c) 
and Section 8 (d): 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 
CANADA 
Quebec: Beaconsfield—Walsh, George A. R., Chief of 
Police & Fire. 
FINLAND 
Helsinki—Makela, Lauri Konrad, Lieutenant, Criminal 
Investigation Police Department, Police Division. 
IRAN 
Teheran—Mofakham, Ardeshir Mehr, Captain, General 
Police Administration, Police University. 
LIBYA 
Sebha—Misaik, A. A., Major, Fezzan Police Force. 
Tripoli—Al Rais, Abdussamad M., Lieutenant, Tripoli- 
tani Police Force. 
PHILIPPINES 
Quezon City—Fider, Gregorio B., Major, Philippine Con- 
stabulary, Camp Crame. 
—Magtibay, Paciencio S., Major, Philippine Constabu- 
lary, Camp Crame. 


TURKEY 
Ankara—Celebi, Hudai, Captain, Jandarma Umum Ku- 
mandanligi. 


—Ergun, Rifat, Major, Jandarma Umum Kumandanligi. 


UNITED STATES 





ARIZONA 
Prescott—Lindley, Kenneth D., Chief of Police. 
CONNECTICUT 


Willimantic—Rose, Philip M., Chief of Police. 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington—Smith, John J., Chief of Police. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington—Sagalyn, Arnold, Director, Law Enforce- 
ment Coordination, U. S. Treasury Department. 
ILLINOIS 
Joliet—Winfield, D. L. Mickey, Superintendent of Em- 
ployment & Police, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Rail- 
way Co. 
Skokie—Ryan, Thomas Neill, Chief of Police. 
MAINE 
Westbrook—Murphy, James F., Chief of Police. 
MICHIGAN 
Pontiac—Lemeaux, Oliver H., Captain, Department of 
Police. 
—Scott, George T., Captain, Department of Police. 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis—Moore, Kenneth, Superintendent of Police. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Dover—F lynn, Richard M., Chief of Police. 
Newport—Lewko, Alexander P., Chief of Police. 
NEW JERSEY 
Hoboken—Ryan, Ambrose A., Chief of Police. 
OHIO 
Columbus—Reich, Clifford E., Lieutenant, Ohio State 
Highway Patrol. 
VIRGINIA 
—Tucker, Major Aubrey S., Executive Officer, Bureau 
of Police. 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
CALIFORNIA 
El Monte—Weber, L. Rudy, Manager of Security, Von's 
Grocery Co. 
NEW YORK 
Poughkeepsie—Quinlan, Lawrence M., Sheriff, Dutchess 
County Sheriff’s Office. 
NEW JERSEY 
Jersey City—Ayling, Edward H., Security Coordinator, 
S. B. Penick & Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston—Boyle, Joseph A., Jr., Agent, Aleohol & Tobac- 
co Tax Division, U. S. Treasury Department. 


AUTO THEFT SEMINAR 


The 9th Annual Auto Theft Seminar, conducted by 
the International Association of Auto Theft Investi 
gators in conjunction with Southwestern Law En 
forcement Institute, Southwestern Legal Foundation 
and Southern Methodist University, will be held at 
the University, Dallas, Texas, August 28-31. 

President of the International Association of Auto 
Mhelt Investigators this year is Glen H. McLaughlin, 
Vexas Department of Public Safety, Austin. Program 
chairman for the seminar is C. C. Benson, National 
Auto Theft Bureau, Dallas. 


Cuicaco, ILLinois—Directors of Federal Sign and 
Signal Corporation have elected Sydney K. Schiff, 
chairman, to the additional post of president and chiel 
executive officer, taking over duties of the late William 
W. Scott. 


ES 
OBITUARIES 


Word of the death of the following members of [ACP 
has reached Association Headquarters this month: 


ALBRIGHT, C. W. Chief of Police, Ret., Fargo, North 
Dakota, Life Member. 

BECKMANN, JOHN M., Commissioner of Police, Nas 
Mineola, New York. 

Bry, Rusrem, Chief of Police, Chatham Township, 
New Jersey, Life Member. 


sau Co., 


BOLLINGER, SAM, Chief of Police, Jacksonville, Texas 

Ditton, Martin F., Chief Inspector, New York 
State Police, Albany, New York. 

Dixon, “THEODORE S., JR. Inspectoi of Police, Nas 
sau Co., Mineola, New York. 

Jenkins, Harry A., Chief of Police, Ret., 
City, New Jersey, Life Member. 


Union 


Mauk, JAcosp C., Deputy Commissioner, Pennsy! 
vania State Police, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Murpny, THomas P., Inspector of Detectives, Ret 
Camden, New Jersey. 

OHLAND, Henry N,, Assistant Chief Inspector, Nas 
sau Co., Mineola, New York. 

WETHERILLE, C. J., Chief of Detectives, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
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i TRAINING 
CALENDAR 








\ 


(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Jun. 19—Six-day, Eighth Annual Institute on Science in 
Law Enforcement, The Law-Medicine Center, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Jun. 28—Three-day, Northwest Region In-Service Train- 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program and their Chiefs, Police Department, 
Tacoma, Wash. (Northwestern University ‘Traf- 
fic Institute, Evanston, III.) 


Jul. 8—(to Nov. 18) Saturdays, Polygraph Examiner 
Training Course, Long Beach State College, Long 
Beach 4, Calif. (Enrollment, $400; application 
deadline, June 20, 1961) 


Jul. 17—Six-week course, polygraph examination tech- 
niques and related subjects, Keeler Polygraph 
Institute, 341B East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 


Jul. 17—Two-week, Eastern Region Police Traffic Train 
ing, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
(Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, Ill.) 


Jul. 31—Two-week Seminar on Forgery Detection, Center 
for Police Training, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. (Regis. $150) 


Aug. 5—Deadline for applications, Fall 1961 ‘Term, 
Southern Police Institute, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


Aug. 28-31—9th Annual Auto Theft Seminar of the Inter- 
national Association of Auto Theft Investigators, 
in conjunction with the Southwestern Law En- 
forcement Institute, Southwestern Legal Founda- 
tion, and Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Sept. 11—12-week Fall Term, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 
(Application deadline: August 5.) 


Sept. 11—Six-week Polygraph Examiners Training Course, 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Sept. 11—Three-week, Traffic Law Enforcement—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


Sept. 11—Five-day, Southern Region Traffic Court Con- 
ference, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, III.) 

Sept. 11—Two-week, Southeastern Region Police Traffic 
Training, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. (Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, III.) 
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Sept. 14—(to June 11, 1962), Traffic Police Administra- 
tion Training Program, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Il. 

Sept. 18—Six-week course, polygraph examination tech- 
niques and related subjects, Keeler Polygraph 
Institute, 341B East Ohio Street, Chicago, II. 

Sep. 25—Two-week Basic Police Training School, Center 
for Police Training, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 


Three-week, Supervision of Police Personnel and 


Oct. 2- 

Activity, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Il. 

Oct. 2—Three-week, Driver License Examining Adminis- 
tration Unit 3, Series of 4, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, Hl. 

Oct. 12—Three-day, In-Service Seminar—Graduates of 


TPA Training Program, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

Oct. 16—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasadena 
Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 

Oct. 23—Three-week, Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 23—Two-week survey, Introduction to Criminalistics, 
Center for Police Training, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. $135) 

Nov. 13—Five-day Seminar, Intermediate Police Super- 
vision, Center for Police Training, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. $75) 

Nov. 13—Six-day, Work Conference on Latest Lie Detec- 
tion Developments (for experienced examiners), 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Nov. 27—Five-day, Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State St., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Dec. 7—3-day, Third Annual Symposium, Great Issues 
in Law Enforcement, Center for Police Training, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


1962 


Jan. 8—Two-week, Chemical Tests for Intoxication Super- 
visors’ Conference, Center for Police Training, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. 
$150) 

Feb. 19—Five-day Seminar in Accident Investigation in 
Indiana, Center for Police Training, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. $150) 


Mar. 12—Five-day Conference, Industrial Plant Protec- 
tion Supervisors, Center for Police Training, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. $75) 


Apr. 16—Five-day Seminar, Intermediate Police Supervi- 
sion Center For Police Training, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. $75) 


Jun. 11—Four-day Firearms Training School, Center for 
Police Training, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. (Regis. $50) To be followed by annual Colt’s- 
Indiana U Police Combat Pistol Match, open only 
to bona fide police officers, Jun. 15-17. 
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ONFERENCE ‘ 


alendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in 
vited to inform LACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed m this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar 
ters hotel.) 












Jun. 25-27—North Atlantic Regional Meeting, [ACP State 
and Provincial Section, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
(Assistant Commissioner D. A. McKinnon, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, Halifax, chairman) 


Jul. 9-11—Illinois Association of Chiefs of Police, Annual 
Meeting, Hotel Wolford, Danville, Illinois. 


Jul. 17-20—Florida Peace Officers’ Association, 32nd An- 
nual Conference, Fort Harrison Hotel, Clear- 
water, Florida, Virgil Stuart, Secretary, Police 
Hdgqtrs., St. Augustine, Fia. 


Jul. 24-27—International Association for Identification, 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


Aug. 10-12—Re-Training Conference, Southern Police In 
stitute Alumni Association, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. 


Aug. 24-26—World Traffic Engineering Conference, Sixth 
International Study Week in Traffic Engineering, 
Washington, D. C. (Institute of Traffic Engin- 
neers, 2029 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.) 


Aug. 29-30—Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association, 54th 
Annual Conference, Monterey Hotel, Janesville, 
Wis. 
Sept. 27-29—Annual Western States Safe Burglar Inves- 
tigators Conference, Eugene Hotel, Eugene, Ore. 
Sept. 30-Oct. 5—68th Annual Conference of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Volice, The 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel (La Reine Elizabeth), 
Montreal, Que., Canada. 
Oct. 1-6—American Association of Motor Vehicle Admin- 
istrators, 29th annual conference, Hotel Deau- 
ville, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Oct.. 16-17—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, Hotel 
Burlington, Burington, Iowa. 
Dec. 26-31—American Society of Criminology, Annual 
Meeting, Denver, Colo. 
June 15-17—Annual Colt’s—Indiana University Police 
Combat Pistol Match, Bloomington, Ind. Open 


only to bona fide police officers. 

Oct. 1-5—American Association of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators, 30th annual conference, Stardust Hotel, 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

Oct. 6-11—International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
69th Annual Conference, Chase-Park Plaza Ho- 
tel, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ENDORSE TRAINING PROGRAM 


The Massachusetts Police Association, with 9,500 
members, has announced it 
actively support the police educational programs ol 
Northeastern University, according to Captain J. J 


Flynn, Arlington, president. 


is endorsing and will 


“The Northeastern program can be of immeasurable 
benefit to the police officer and the community if the 
public will demand more police training and make 
its wishes known to the community's governing body 

The police officer wants to improve his profes 
sional knowledge, but he cannot do it alone,” Presi 
dent Flynn said. 


The Massachusetts Association of Chiefs of Police 
has previously endorsed the program of training now 
being offered by Northeastern’s new department of 
law enforcement and security, under direction of 
Professor Robert Sheehan. 


From times that are even as far back as ancient, 
law enlorcement officers have been alflicted and at 
tacked by the 3 P's 

Florida Police Chief. 


press, public and politicians, 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


Our advertisers make it possible to publish The Police 
Chief, the “Voice of Law Enforcement” which is heard 
throughout North and South Americz and some 30 other 
countries of the Free World. Our appreciation for this 
tangible support of an important IACP objective — the 
exchange of professional information can be expressed 
by patronizing these advertisers whenever possible, re- 
garding them as our “inner circle” of friends in com 
merce for whom consideration is greatly merited: 


American District Telegraph Company 13 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 19 
Associated Research, Inc. (Keeler Polygraph Div.) 27 
V. H. Blackinton & Co., Inc. 52 
Chrysler Motors Corporation 15 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfe. Co., Inc 23 
Creighton Shirt Co., Inc t] 
W. S. Darley & Co. 5 
Faurot, Inc. | 
Federal Laboratories, Inc. 51 
Hamburger Woolen, In¢ 29 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 7 
International Association of Chiels of Police 13-45 
John C. Kohaut, Inc. 37 
Metcall Bros. & Co. 2 
National ‘Training Center of Lie Detection 37 
Prudential Insurance Company of America 17 
Remington Arms Company, Inc 25 
Wim. Simpson, Sons & Co., Inc. 39 
Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories 33 
C. H. Stoelting Co. 35 
Charles C Thomas, Publishe: 30-31 
Winchester-Western Div., Olin 21 
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